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BLS Lashes Digest 


Articleas’ Distortion’ 


A top government career officer has accused Reader’s Digest of 
publishing a grossly distorted and factually misleading article 
tharging that the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
“ggied” joblessness figures to “magnify” them for the purpose of 
Promoting federal “spending” programs. 


Mexican Bill Veto 
Urged by AFL-CIO 


_ The AFL-CIO has urged 
Pres. Kennedy to veto the 
two-year extension of the 
Mexican farm labor importa- 
tion program. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. 
Andrew J. Biemiller wired the 
President pointing out tat the 
bill “does not include the 
basic reforms requested by 
your Administration and de- 
manded by humane concern 
for the welfare of American 
workers.” He urged a veto 
followed by a request for sub- 
Stitute legislation which would 
include proposals to protect 
farm workers. 


In a Sept. 13 letter to Editor De- 
Witt Wallace, BLS Commissioner 
Ewan Clague charged that the ar- 
ticle was “inaccurate,” that its 
stated conclusions were “wholly 
unsupported by the facts” and “un- 
pardonable,” and that “the most 
casual inquiry” would have given 
the author the facts. 

Clague, a BLS veteran originally 
appointed in the Truman Admin- 
istration and twice reappointed to 
new four-year terms by former 
Pres. Eisenhower, bluntly told 
Wallace: 

“I cannot recall ever having 
read a short article in which so 
many inaccurate statements were 
presented in support of such un- 
warranted conclusions. 

“I am amazed that a reporter 
on the staff of the Reader’s Digest 


(Continued on Page 12) 


3,000 Cheer 
New Jersey 


Labor Unity 


By Saul Miller 


Newark, N. J.—Over 450,000 
union members have united to 
form the New Jersey State AFL- 
CIO, completing the merger of 
all state labor organizations in 
the nation. 

Nearly 3,000 delegates cheered 
as AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
administered the oaths of office 
to the four top officers and the 
37 vice presidents of the new state 
organization, declaring “you’re now 
in business.” 

Meany chaired the merger con- 
vention in the Sussex Ave. Ar- 
mory only a few hours after re- 
turning to the U.S. after an 8,000- 
mile journey that took him to the 
British Trades Union Congress 
convention, the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions in 
Brussels and a brief visit to Israel. 

The American labor movement, 
he told the delegates in a brief ad- 
dress, has a special responsibility 
to demonstrate to workers in other 
nations that “we can make democ- 
racy work,” that our actions demon- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Foreign Aid Cut in 
AdjournmentRush 


By David L. Perlman 


A weary 87th Congress, prodded by Pres. Kennedy into its most 
productive session since the World War II era, adjourned for a 
three-month break with the prospect of second-session battles over 
a long list of hotly controversial issues, 


The final hours of the session brought a setback to the President 


as the adjournment-impatient Con- 
gress agreed to a sharply-compro- 
mised foreign aid appropriation 
falling nearly $1 billion shy of the 
amount Kennedy had sought. 

In the hectic race to adjournment, 
Administration supporters in the 
Senate found themselves outfoxed 
by House conservatives who wrote 
into another appropriations confer- 
ence report a provision in effect 
repealing authorization previously 


!/ granted to a number of agencies to 


finance programs without going to 
Congress for money each year. 

In the process, cuts were made 
in funds authorized for mass 
transit grants and open spaces 
housing programs. The House 
adjourned after adopting the con- 
ference report, leaving the Sen- 
ate with a take-it-or-leave-it omni- 
bus bill that included more than 
$1 billion in appropriations for 
government operating expenses. 

Put over until next year were 
such major issues as health care for 
the aged, retraining programs for 
jobless workers, expanded public 
works to bolster a still-sagging econ- 
omy, federal standards for unem- 
ployment compensation, migrant 
worker protection and federal aid 
to schools. 

On the plus side, the congres- 
sional record was highly rated by 
impartial observers. United 
Press-Intl. reported that the ses- 
sion had accomplished more this 
year than many a Congress has 
managed in two. 


(Continued on Page 4) 


WLW Bars 


Segregated 
Conference 
Boycotted 


The Labor Dept. and employ- 
ment officials from about half the 
states are boycotting the Inter- 
state Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies, set for Oct. 
2-4 in Atlanta, Ga., because it 
will be held in a segregated hotel. 

A spokesman for the depart- 
ment said that while Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg had issued 
no formal directive, he had never- 
theless made clear his view that 
federal personnel should not at- 
tend the meeting, or any other 
meeting held in segregated facilities. 

The department spokesman also 
said that at least half the state 
employment directors and possibly 
more have indicated they will not 
attend the Atlanta conference for 
the same reason. 

The conference was organized in 
the 1930s to provide a forum for 
the exchange of information and 
views between state and federal 
personnel administering the then 
new unemployment compensation 
program. It is financed partly by 
the federal government. States tak- 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Renewal 


Of Auto Union Program 


The Federal Communications 


Commission is investigating the 


refusal of Station WLW in Cincinnati to renew the Auto Workers’ 
radio program, Eye Opener, featuring the commentary of Guy Nunn. 

The FCC moved into the case following a protest by the UAW 
that the station’s decision to drop Nunn’s program amounted to 


“rank censorship” and was cause® 
for revocation of its license. 

U.S. Sen. Philip A. Hart (D- 

Mich.), in a speech to the Senate, 


described the matter as one of ° 


“substantial urgency and signifi- 
cance” involving “a very danger- 
ous threat to freedom of com- 
munications,” 


WLW, a 50,000 watt clear chan- 
nel station owned by the Crosley 
Broadcasting Corp., had carried the 
Eye Opener program from 7 to 
7:30 p.m., five nights a week, under 
a one-year contract that expired 
Sept. 11. 

The program, recorded in De- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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(AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. Gi ‘SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 


Low intérest Palialy 
Urged by AFL-CIO. 


The AFL-CIO. has called on: the Kennedy Adtnindstrntiga to ex- 
pand a low interest policy on home mortgages and banking as a 


spur to economic recovery. 


Stanley H. Ruttenberg, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
search, said the federation welcomed the recent announcement by 


Neal Hardy, commissioner of the® 


Federal Housing Administration, 
that the FHA has no present plans 
to. raise. the maximum. interest 
rate — now 5,25 percent— on the 
loans it insures, (News stories pre- 
viously had ‘indicated that ‘higher 
‘rates were being considered by the 
FHA.) 

An increase in the rate, Rutten- 
berg said in a letter to Dr. Walter 
H. Heller, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Economic Ad- 
visers, would have had a depressing 
effect on the already lagging pace 
of housing construction. 

“Even worse,” he said, “it 
might have set the stage psy- 
chologically for a general rise in 
interest rates,” thus stifling re- 
covery and killing prospects for 
reduced unemployment. 

But to make the 5.25 percent 
rate stick in a market where long- 
term interest rates are rising re- 
quires “vigorous action now” by the 
Administration, Ruttenberg said. 
He recommended the following 
steps: 

@ “FHA should refuse to insure 


any mortgage on which discounting 
has taken place, either directly or 
indirectly.” . (Discounting gives the 
borrower less cash than the face 
amount of.the.loan, thus ‘increasing 
mortgage costs while ostensibly 
maintaining the official interest rate 
ceiling.) 

@ Congress should act to permit 
direct loans from the FHA to 
homebuyers unable to obtain mort- 
gages from private lenders at the 
FHA interest ceiling without any 
discount. 

@ Interest paid by savings and 
loan and mutual savings banks to 
shareholders and depositors should 
be reduced. This, said Ruttenberg, 
would not affect the overall avail- 
ability of funds for mortgages, but 
would enable these institutions to 
reduce their mortgage rates. 

@ The Federal Reserve Board, 
Ruttenberg said, should: 

First, reduce the rediscount rate 
—the amount it charges commer- 
cial banks—from 3 percent to 2.75 
percent. 


Second, conduct its open-market 


Operations more vigorously through 


RALPH L: HELSTEIN 


eens es 


Packinghouse Workers president 
has been named member of first 
Illinois Fair Employment Commis- 
sion, created by new state law 
passed with labor backing. 


extensive purchases of- long-term 
(10 years and over) securities, thus 
halting the upward trend in interest 
on long-term government securities. 
“These two steps by the Fed- 
eral Reserve would certainly set 
the stage psychologically for a 
continued easy money policy and 
thereby help to speed economic 
recovery,” Ruttenberg concluded. 
“Combined with the other meas- 
ures we have recommended, they 
will provide a clear indication that 
the Administration means to pur- 
sue a relatively easy money policy 
as long as there is slackness in the 


By Robert 


Living Costs Drop 
Slightly in August 


B. Cooney 


The nation’s cost of living declined slightly in August, the Labor 
Dept. has reported, adding that the country thus far in 1961 has 
experienced the greatest price stability since 1955. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Consumer Price Index dropped 
by one-tenth of 1 percent between July and August | to 128. The 


*® 


128.1 of July was an all-time high.‘ 
The August CPI means the market 
basket which cost $10 in the 1947- 
49 base period now costs $12.80. 


Because of earlier price rises, 
the August CPI will mean a 1- 
cent or 2-cent per hour increase 
in the wages of 120,000 workers, 
mainly in aircraft and missile 
production, whose negotiated 
cost-of-living allowances are re- 
viewed on the basis of the Au- 
gust index. It also will mean the 
maximum 3-cent increase al- 
lowable under contracts cover- 
ing some 580,000 steelworkers. 
The Steelworkers and steel em- 
ployers will decide if all or part 
of the hike will be paid in wages 
beginning Oct. 1 or go to offset 
insurance cost increases. - 


A companion report issued by the 
Labor Dept. showed “no significant 
change” between July and August 
in the spendable earnings and buy- 
ing power of factory workers. 

Remaining close to the all-time 


spendable earnings or take-home 
pay of a production worker with 3 


economy.” 


dependents stood at $83.40; the 


tion’s fourth constitutional 


asserts; “the times demand 


Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


convention declaring that in 


the face of “the mounting threat to freedom,” labor must 
“fulfill without stint” its heavy responsibilities. 

Signed by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler in behalf of the Executive 
Council, the call emphasizes the threat of war and the per- 
sistence in this country of substantial unemployment and 
declares that a “strong free labor movement” is an “‘in- 
dispensable force” in meeting the problems. 


“We cannot afford the luxury of divisive quarrels,” it 


the best that is in us all. We 


must be united in carrying forward our common purpose.” 
The convention will open Dec. 7 in the Americana 


The call declares: 


Convention Call Sent to AFL-CIO Affiliates 


The AFL-CIO has issued its official call for the federa- social security system, despite tragic evidence of its necessity. 
Equality of opportunity remains a distant dream for too 


many Americans, victimized by racial, religious and other 


forms of discrimination. 


Repressive restrictions on legitimate union activities, shock- 
ingly intensified by the 85th Congress, remain in force, and 
new assaults on labor’s rights are an ever-present danger. 


Even so, after eight years of 


has begun to move again, and has moved the country with it. 


In normal times, that in itself 
optimism. 


But these are not normal times. 
and modest gains just cited pale in significance beside the 
mounting threat to human freedom throughout the world. 

The Soviet Union has embarked upon a new campaign of 


inertia the federal government 
would tip the balance toward 


The unsolved problems 


highs of June and July, the August | PO 


This fourth constitutional convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
meets under somewhat happier domestic and even grimmer 
international circumstances than its predecessor. The Soviet 
Union’s threat to world peace and the unsolved need to achieve 
full, productive use of America’s human resources cast a 
shadow over the record of solid achievements of the two years 
since we last met. 

For a whole year unemployment has persisted at the intoler- 
able level of nearly 7 percent of the labor force. In the face 
of rising production and a general improvement in other eco- 
nomic areas, more than 5 million able and willing workers 
remain jobless. Many have been idle for months on end; to 
many, the future seems only a dreary extension of the present. 

Meanwhile, the population explosion that began two decades 
ago is now propelling into the labor force each year an addi- 
tional 1.3 million job-seekers. The potential blessing of auto- 
mation has become a dread specter, devouring old jobs faster 
than new ones are created. 

These are sobering facts. They make it clear beyond ques- 
tion that fundamental and sweeping changes must be made 
to cope with them; and that the time to start is now. 

If these were normal times, even this staggering problem 
could be approached with cautious hope. The election of 
Pres. Kennedy, with energetic support from the labor move- 
ment, restored a liberal philosophy to the White House. 
Events have justified our efforts in the 1960 elections. 

With strong Presidential leadership and united labor back- 
ing, a significant number of long-pending social and economic 
improvements became law. Among them were a broader and 
better wage-hour law, aid to depressed areas, a truly com- 
prehensive housing act and a realistic temporary extension of 
unemployment compensation. In addition, promising admin- 
istrative actions were undertaken to promote equal job oppor- 
tunity and voting rights. 

Yet there were other disappointments aside from employ- 
ment. 

Comprehensive federal aid to education, desperately needed 
for years, was again frustrated in Congress, 

Medical care for the aged has still not been made part of the 


aggression, with West Berlin the first target, and it broke the 
nuclear bomb test ban. At any moment the fraudulence of 
Soviet words may give way to naked force. Never in history 
has mankind been so close to self-destruction. 

To meet this peril our country must be strong—strong mili- 
tarily, strong economically and strong spiritually, with un- 
coriquerable faith in our democratic society as the best and 
only instrument for achieving well-being, social justice and 
liberty for all. 

That strength cannot be evoked without a strong, free labor 
movement. The labor movement is the indispensable force for 
progress at home—progress that must be made to keep bright 
the democratic ideal. The labor movement is an unwavering 
ally of the nation’s defense and foreign aid objectives. The 
labor movement is a stalwart guide and exemplar to free trade 
unions overseas, whose creation and growth is essential to the 
establishment of stable, free societies in new and developing 
nations. 

Those who strike at the labor movement, therefore, strike 
at the very roots of American liberty and the hopes of democ- 
racy throughout the world. 

For our part, we in the labor movement must fulfill without 
stint the heavy obligations we bear. We must be conscious as 
never before of our grave responsibilities to our members, our 
country and the cause of freedom. We cannot afford the lux- 
ury of divisive quarrels; the times demand the best that is in 
us all, We must be united in carrying forward our common 
purpose. 

These, then, are the tasks that confront the fourth constitu- 
tional convention of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

To shape a program for the perfection of American society 
and the full utilization of its human and material resources; to 
evolve, with that end in view, a campaign to expand the labor 
movement and confound its enemies; to strengthen our country 
and the free world against the Communist peril, and as a basic 
prerequisite for all these goals, to reaffirm and enhance the 
solidarity of our movement, 

These are challenging tasks, but with the full support, deter- 
mination and good will of all our affiliated unions, they can 
be fulfilled. 


level was $75.79 for a worker with- 
out dependents. 

The buying power of factory 
workers’ earnings was unchanged 
since prices remained steady; it 
was, however, at a high for the 
month. 

The decline in the CPI for Au- 
gust was attributed chiefly to 
seasonally lower food prices, es- 
pecially for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Prices of fresh vege- 
tables fell sharply by 13 percent 
as market supplies hit seasonal 
peaks. 

Higher prices for used cars and 
gasoline exerted an upward pres- 
sure; Otherwise the August decline 
would have been greater, noted 
Ewan Clague, BLS commissioner, 
Used car prices jumped 2.7 per- 
cent, the largest rise since the series 
was introduced in 1953. The lower 
volume of new car sales resulted 
in a‘scarcity of trade-in cars, the 
report said. 

On the topic of stability, the re- 
rt said: 

“In the first eight months of 1961, 
consumer prices have advanced by 
approximately 0.5 percent, less 
than during any comparable pe- 
riod since 1955.” 

The 1961 rise was due largely 
to steady increases for services 
and for used cars, the report ex- 
plained, while food- prices re- 
mained relatively stable. 


Court Returns 
‘Runaway’ 
Case to Board 


The U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the 3rd Circuit has remanded a 
“runaway plant” case to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board with 
an order for more information. 
The three-judge court directed 
the NLRB to determine if the M. 
Yoseph Bag Co., Bridgeton, N. J, 
went out of business the same day 
it laid off all employes—July 19, 
1957—or whether it waited a 
month. Also, what importance the 
NLRB attaches specifically to the 
fact that the company sold its feed 
bag-reconditioning business to a 
rival firm which had one David 
Yoseph as an officer and stock- 
holder. 

The NLRB, which sought an 
enforcement order, had found the 
company guilty of refusing to 
bargain with Dist. 65, Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store 
Union, of closing its plant and 
firing its 16 employes. 

“It is obvious,” the court said, 
“that an employer cannot absolve 
himself of unfair labor practices 
simply by going out of business 
some time after he has engaged in 
those practices.” 

It said the board was justified 
in finding that the company com- 
mitted unfair practices when it 
threatened and questioned em- 
ployes. 

However, whether the company 
committed an unfair practice by 
closing the plant and discharging 
its employes is a question that can- 
not be answered until the NLRB 
pinpoints the exact date, the judges 
wrote. 


Fryer Named Interne 


By Dept. of Research 


John L. Fryer, British-born grad- 
uate of the London School of Eco- 
nomics & Political Research, has 
been awarded the interneship spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research and is serving as a mem- 
ber of the staff, 
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Plumbers, Pipe Fitters Eligible: ° 


NLRB Vote Set at 


Construction Sites 


The National Labor Relations Board has ordered a representa- 
tion election sought by the Plumbers & Pipe Fitters at a major non- 
union construction firm, shaping its order to direct single-unit voting 


by some 600 workers at 68 job 
eastern states. 


sites scattered across six south- 


In a four-member decision in- 
volving workers at the Daniel Con- 
struction Co. of Greenville, S. C., 
the board ruled unanimously that 
company labor policies and the “‘pe- 
culiarly intermittent” nature of the 
construction industry justified vot- 
ing eligibility for these workers: 

@ All plumbers who in the year 
before the NLRB order on Sept. 
21 had worked as much as 30 days 
for Daniel. ; 

@ All who had worked for Dan- 
jel at some time during that period 
and had a total of 45 days of em- 
ployment across two years. 

The company had asked the 
NLRB to limit voting eligibility 
to workers “employed on a con- 
stant and continual basis” for six 
months preceding an election order. 


Robertson, 
Rail Union 
Leader, Dies 


Cleveland—David B. Robertson, 
president-emeritus of the Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen, died 
here Sept. 27 at the age of 85. 

“Davy” Robertson served as 
president of the union from 1922 
until his retirement in 1953 and 
steered the Locomotive Firemen 
through the major changeover from 
steam to diesel locomotives. 

He headed the rail labor commit- 
tee which led the successful cam- 
paign for enactment of the Railway 
Labor Act in 1926 and served as 
first chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association. 

Robertson, who began as a 

steel worker in Youngstown, O., 
at the age of 14, went to work 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
1895, transferring to the Erie 
Railroad several years later. He 
joined the BLF&E in 1899 and 
was elected president of his local 
lodge a year later. In 1905 he 
was elected general chairman of 
the brotherhood’s grievance com- 
mittee on the Erie and in 1913 
became a vice president of the 
union. 

He is survived by his wife, Edna, 
ason and a daughter. 


The union sought eligibility for any 
plumber or pipe fitter whose name 
was on the Daniel payroll at any 
time from Jan. 1, 1960. 

The board gave heavy em- 
phasis to frequent layoffs in the 
‘construction industry and the 
Daniel company’s “centralized 
control of labor relations” in 
framing its decision on an appro- 
priate bargaining unit. 

The company has a “nucleus of 
pipe fitters and plumbers hired at all 
times” for industrial and commer- 
cial construction projects of vary- 
ing size and duration, the board 
found. 


Conditions are Similar 

It hires plumbers at the sites and 
lays them off after completion of a 
project, but “preference” is given 
former employes and some may 
move from one project to another. 
Throughout the company’s region, 
“working conditions, skills and na- 
ture of employment are very sim- 
ilar,” and “overall personnel policies 
are set forth” by the firm’s Green- 
ville main office, the ruling said. 

The “peculiarly intermittent” na- 
ture of construction work, the 
board said, was recognized by Con- 
gress in allowing a union-shop con- 
tract clause after seven days, in- 
stead of the 30 days applied in other 
industries, and in allowing pre- 
hire contracts. 

The Daniel company had a 
“temporary restriction” in em- 
ployment of plumbers early this 
year, the board said, but a work- 
er’s layoff “in no way detracts 
from continuing interest in work- 
ing conditions.” 

The board ruled that short lay- 
offs this year do not deprive work- 
ers of a “continuing interest in their 
working conditions which would 
warrant their participation” in an 
election on a bargaining agent. 
Workers with 45 days of work for 
Daniel in two years “have a suffi- 
cient continuing interest” to war- 
rant election eligibility, it added. 

The Daniel Construction Co. op- 
erates in Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Alabama 
and Tennessee. Wage rates “may 
vary from one project to another,” 
the board said. 


North Carolina Labor 
Votes Political Fund 


Asheville, N. C.—The North Carolina State AFL-CIO is build- 
ing a political action and education fund to’ back up its drive for 


State legislative goals. 


Delegates to the annual convention here unanimously adopted a 
Tesolution calling on all affiliates to contribute $1 per member 


to the fund before next March. 
State Pres. W. M. Barbee said the 
organization hoped to obtain vol- 
untary contributions from all of its 
34,000 members. 

He said the State AFL-CIO’s leg- 
lative objectives include: 

@ An improved workmen’s com- 
Pensation law. 

@ Improved unemployment in- 
surance, including erasure of detri- 
Mental amendments enacted this 
year. 

@ Repeal of the state “right-to- 
Work” law. 

__@ Repeal of recently enacted leg- 
islation outlawing unions among 
Public employes. 

@ A more equitable tax struc- 
ture. 

The state federation which 
also endorsed the complete legis- 
lative program of the AFL-CIO, 
became the fourth in the South 


to set up a special fund to finance 
expanded political and legislative 
activities. 

Louisiana created such a pro- 
gram several years ago, and the 
Alabama and Mississippi federa- 
tions this year levied special assess- 
ments for that purpose. The Ten- 
nessee State AFL-CIO will consider 
a similar program at its convention 
in October. 

Barbee was re-elected president 
of the state body over J. Floyd Hen- 
derson of Charlotte, by a vote of 
248 to 119. Sec.-Treas. J. W. Hold- 
er was unopposed for a new term. 

Among the visiting speakers were 
Stanton Smith, AFL-CIO coordina- 
tor of state and city central bodies: 
R. J. Thomas, assistant to AFL. 
CIO Pres. George Meany, and Pres. 
Victor Bussie of the Louisiana Stat 
Labor Council. 


ONE HUNDRED BOOKS of transportation tickets, worth $300 


subway, trolley and bus system, were presented to striking members of the Hotel & Restaurant 
Employes as they picketed the Royal York Hotel by Financial Sec. Frank Dyer of Div. 113, Street 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employes. The division earlier gave $500 to the hotel workers’ 


strike fund. 


Former Business Advisory Unit 


Confers with Kennedy, Hodges 


Administration leaders and top-ranking members of the Commerce Dept.’s former Business Ad- 
visory Council have met for the first time since last July, when the former council broke its 27-year- 


old tie with the government. 


At that time the council—once described as “America’s most powerful private club’—dropped its 
government affiliation and gave up its offices in the Commerce Dept. rather than agree to major re- 


forms demanded by Commerce Sec. 
Luther H. Hodges. 

Hodges had insisted that the 
council, which had traditionally met 
behind closed doors, admit the 
press to any session addressed by a 
government official, make minutes 
of its proceedings available to the 
government and broaden its mem- 
bership to give greater representa- 
tion to small business. 

Emergence of a new relation- 
ship of “arms-length cooperation” 
between the business community 
and the Kennedy Administration 
was revealed when Roger Blough, 
board chairman of U.S. Steel and 
head of the council, brought a 
delegation of some 50 council 
members to the White House for 
a meeting with Pres. Kennedy. 


The visit followed a session of 
the BAC which was addressed by 
three government officialsk—Under 
Sec. of Labor W. Willard Wirtz; 
McGeorge Bundy, special assistant 
to the President for national se- 
curity affairs, and Arthur Dean, 
U.S. chief negotiator at the nuclear 
test ban talks. 


Although the sessions were closed 
to the press, the Labor Dept. fur- 
nished newsmen an advance text of 
the speech by Wirtz and a transcript 
of Bundy’s address to a dinner ses- 
sion of the council was made avail- 
able by the White House. Only 
Dean’s remarks, described as “off- 
the-cuff,” were not transcribed or 
made public. 

Wirtz told the group that former 
rivalry between the Labor and Com- 
merce Depts., with each represent- 
ing “some special set of interests,” 
has been replaced in the Kennedy 


CORRECTION 


The American Bakery & Confec- 
iionery Workers’ new contract with 
che National Biscuit Co. does not 
cover employes of the company’s 
eair Lawn, N. J., plant, as was er- 
‘oneously reported in the Sept. 23 
3sue of the AFL-CIO News. 

Although Fair Lawn workers 
voted 719 to 572 for ABC represen- 
tation in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, the results 
dave not yet been officially certified. 
Observers from Fair Lawn were 
oresent during negotiations, but the 


‘ion was unable to bargain for 
wie plant pending certification. 


Administration by “an almost com- 
plete harmony of working rela- 
tionships.” He said the nation’s 
world responsibilities “demand the 
submergence of special interests 
and gives priority to the national 
purpose.” 

White House sources said the 
meeting with the President, also 
attended by Hodges, was “very 
cordial,” with Kennedy emphasiz- 
ing the interdependence of busi- 


Court. 


ness and government. 

The Commerce Dept. said it has 
not requested any advice from the 
Business Council since its disaffilia- 
tion, although the council has been 
asked to continue a study of mari- 
time problems begun before the 
schism. The department has not set 
up a previously indicated new ad- 
visory council with official status— 
an action which had been antici- 
pated after the July split. 


Lawyers Win Case on 
Union Welfare Adviser 


St. Louis—An AFL-CIO union counselor who represented in- 
jured and unemployed union members without fee before state 
agencies has been held guilty of contempt by the Missouri Supreme 


Edward M. Tod, a vice president of the St. Louis Labor Council, 


was accused by the state bar asso-$ 
ciation of unauthorized practice of 
law in helping members of several 
unions process claims before the 
state Employment Security & Un- 
employment Compensation divi- 
sions. 
The Supreme Court, upholding 
the charge, went beyond the $50 
- penalty recommended by a hear- 
ing officer and ordered Tod to 
pay a $250 fine or spend 30 days 
in the county jail. 


The Missouri State AFL-CIO 
earlier had called on all unions and 
central bodies to join in fighting 
the attack by lawyers on the type of 
claims work Tod had done. 

Tod was president of the former 
St. Louis Industrial Union Council 
until 1957, when he became vice 
president of the AFL-CIO Labor 
Council. One of two labor liaison 
men with the United Fund of St. 
Louis, he has been serving also as 
a union counselor through a Union 
Referral Center whose expenses 
have been defrayed by a number of 
unions. 

The Labor Council executive 
board promptly scheduled a 
meeting on the effects of the 
court ruling on union programs. 
The state AFL-CIO probably will 
consider the ruling at its next 
meeting, officials said. 

All Missouri unions had been 


urged to help finance the cost of 


defending Tod, which State AFL- 
CIO Pres. John I. Rollings had put 
at $15,000 or more for legal fees. 
When the appeal went out in Jan- 
uary, Rollings summed up the issue 
in this way: 

“It is quite evident that the prom- 
ise of a workmen’s compensation 
system and the unemployment com- 
pensation law, intended to produce 
simple justice without litigation and 
without delays, is far from fulfill- 
ment; and that the bar association 


in this state, and perhaps others, is - 


intent on compelling the unfortun- 
ate unemployed and injured work- 
ers to pay legal fees when legal 
talent is not necessary.” 


Canadian Non-Ops 
To Weigh Demands 


Montreal, Que.—The conference 
committee representing 110,000 
non-Operating railroad workers in 
Canada will meet here Nov. 1 to 
consider demands to be sought in 
the forthcoming new contracts. 

Frank Hall, chairman of the 
15-man negotiating committee and 
Canadian vice president of the Rail- 
way Clerks, said the conference 


committee was called to meet “to. 


see what the members are think- 
ing.” The current contract was 
signed last May but because of 
retroactivity will expire next Dec. 1. 
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Health Plan 


security system. 


Leonard W. Larson. 


“not only .. . is necessary, it’ 
important areas of insecurity in 


older people.” 


cal care program for its retired. 


Retirees’ Magazine Backs 


A national magazine devoted to the problems of retirement 
has taken its first editorial stand on a national issue—an en- 
dorsement of health protection for the aged as part of the social 


Fifty-Plus, a monthly that describes itself as the Magazine 
for Successful Retirement, offered in its September issue pro 
and con articles on the Anderson-King bill by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany and American Medical Association Pres. 


The same issue carried a signed editorial by Ray Henry, 
editor of the magazine, asserting that the social security plan 


It’s necessary, Henry said, because “it will cover one of the 
antee at least a minimum of health care for most of today’s 


It’s inevitable, he added, because the United States is “the 
only major country in the world without a government medi- 


obvious what free people favor throughout the world.” 


for Elderly 


's inevitable.” 


retirement life and it will guar- 


The trend is obvious, and it’s 


Federal Desegregation 


Law Urged 


The U.S. Civil Rights Commissi 
federal legislation to implement 
segregation decision. 


Describing progress in integrating public schools as “slow indeed,” 
the commission said Congress should require every segregated school 


for Schools 


on has unanimously recommended 
the Supreme Court’s school de- 


district to file, within six months, 
a plan for at least gradual 
desegregation. 

The commission said that only 
775 of the South’s 2,837 school 
districts had taken even token 
steps towards desegregation seven 
years after the Supreme Court 
decision. Some of these plans, 
the commission noted, have been 
devised to keep “at a minimum 
the number of Negroes in attend- 
ance at formerly white schools.” 

Although the commission chair- 
man, Pres. John A. Hannah of the 
University of Michigan is a Re- 
publican, the recommendation par- 
allels a plank in the 1960 Demo- 
cratic Party platform. 

The commission also proposed 
that federal grants-in-aid to states 
for public educational programs be 
reduced up to 50 percent for states 
whose schools are not integrated. 
This was the only one of 12 
recommendations which was not 
unanimous. One member of the 
six-man commission, Duke Uni- 
versity Prof. Robert S. Rankin, 
called the proposal “punitive.” He 
added: 

“I do not believe that school 
children should be made to suffer 
for the errors of their elders.” 

In its 185-page report—the sec- 
ond of a scheduled five-volume re- 
port to the President and Congress 
—the commission emphasized that 
school segregation is a national as 
well as a southern problem. 

It charged that “gerrymander- 
ing” of school districts in northern 
states has resulted in schools at- 
tended by students of only one 
race. 

The commission described a fed- 


Handicapped Worker 
Rule Change in View 


Amendment of regulations gov- 
erning the employment of handi- 
capped workers by sheltered work- 
shops under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act has been proposed by 
Clar- 


Wage-Hour Administrator 
ence T. Lundquist. 


The revision, he said, was de- 
signed to obtain “more effective 


administration” of the regulations 
in view of the increasing number of 
sheltered workshops. Among the 
major changes proposed is the more 
effective determination of the prop- 
er special wage rates. Comments 
on the changes may be filed with 
Lundquist until Oct. 8. 


eral court order requiring the New 
Rochelle, N. Y., school board to 
eliminate segregation resulting from 
residence restrictions as “probably 
the most significant single event af- 
fecting equal protection of the law 
in public education since the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Little 
Rock case in 1958.” 

The commission also recom- 
mended legislation providing fed- 
eral financial and technical 
assistance to school systems un- 
dertaking desegregation and a 
speedup of federal court pro- 
cedure in school cases. it also 
asked establishment of desegre- 
gated schools on military bases 
where off-base schools are seg- 
regated, 

Other: proposals included direct 
federal protection against harass- 
ment of parents, children and school 
board members by persons opposed 
to desegregation and withholding of 
federal aid to public colleges which 
discriminate. 

The commission asked a law au- 
thorizing loans for school districts 
whose state funds have been cut 
off as a result of desegregation and 
proposed that the Civil Rights 
Commission be authorized to set 
up an advisory and conciliation 
service for local communities fac- 


strong affirmative leadership exert- 


The contrast was particularly strik- 
jing following a more passive period 


(Continued from Page 1) 
_A major factor cited was the 


ed by Kennedy, the White House 
staff and many Cabinet members. 


under former Pres. Eisenhower. 
These are some of ‘the major ac- 
complishments of the longest ses- 
sion since 1951: 


Minimum Wage: Coverage was 
extended to 3.6 million additional 
workers—the first expansion of 
jurisdiction in the 25-year history 
of the wage-hour law. The mini- 
mum wage was raised from $1 to 
$1.25 in automatic step-ups. Al- 
though short of labor’s and the Ad- 
ministration’s target, the bill was 
hailed by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany as “a long step forward.” 


Depressed Areas Aid: Two 
months and 10 days after Kennedy 
took office, he signed an area re- 
development bill authorizing fed- 
eral funds to help communities 
stricken by persistent, heavy unem- 
ployment and to finance retraining 
programs for jobless workers. 
Twice, in 1958 and 1960, almost 
identical bills had been vetoed by 
then-Pres. Eisenhower. 


Temporary Jobless Compensa- 
tion: Hundreds of thousands of job- 
less workers who had exhausted un- 
employment benefits had their pay- 
ments extended up to 13 weeks 
through an Administration _ bill 
passed in March. Within two weeks 
every state had signed up for the 
program as compared with only 15 
states which participated in the 1958 
recession measure. ° 

The big difference: In 1958, 
states were required to repay the 
cost of the added benefits to the 
federal government; the Kennedy 
TUC program was financed by a 
temporary federal payroll tax in- 
crease on all employers, regardless 
of whether their state participated 
in the program. 


Aid to Dependent Children: Con- 
gress adopted an Administration 
proposal authorizing states to use 
federal matching grants for aid to 
children of unemployed parents. 


Housing & Urban Renewal: In a 
major Administration victory and a 
powerful stimulant to the nation’s 
economy, Congress authorized a 
$4.9 billion omnibus bill, including 
new programs to aid middle-income 
families through 35-year FHA 
mortgages, low-cost, long-term loans 
to non-profit organizations and pub- 
lic agencies, assistance to commun- 
ities. for mass transportation sys- 


ing desegregation problems. 


When Congress reconvenes on 
Jan. 10 it will face an agenda of 
unfinished business including these 
labor and Administration-supported 
major bills: 


Health Care for the Aged under 
Social Security: The House Ways & 


‘| Means Committee has held hearings 


on the Anderson-King bill but put 
off action until 1962. Pres. Kennedy 
has said the bill will carry the Ad- 
ministration’s “highest priority.” 
Manpower Retraining: The House 
Rules Committee put off action on 
a Senate-passed bill setting up a 
four-year program for retraining 
jobless workers. Pending in both 
houses are committee-approved bills 
for a Youth Conservation Corps 
and training of jobless youngsters. 
Aid to Education: A _ Senate- 
passed bill providing large-scale 
federal aid to schools is blocked by 
the House Rules Committee. Con- 


troversy over church-state relation- 


ing for the elderly. With southern 
moderates leading the fight for the 
Administration bill, the conserva- 
tive coalition’s efforts to make sharp 
cuts were beaten in both houses. 
Social Security: Benefits were 
raised for some 4.4 million persons 
as Congress increased the minimum 
social security pension, raised pay- 
ments to widows and permitted men 
to retire at age 62 on reduced bene- 
fits. 

Water Pollution: Existing pro- 
grams of federal. aid for construc- 
tion of sewage disposal plants were 
roughly doubled and federal juris- 
diction was expanded to include 
all navigable as well as interstate 
waterways. Pres. Eisenhower had 
vetoed a similar bill last year and 
had described contamination of the 
nation’s water supply as “a uniquely 
local blight.” 

Community Health Facilities: 
Existing programs of federal grants 
for community health facilities, in- 
cluding construction of non-profit 
nursing homes, were expanded and 
a new program of federal. aid for 
non-hospital health services for the 
aged and chronically ill was author- 
ized. Sec. of Health, Education 


scribed passage of this labor-backed 
bill as “one of the most important 
advances in the history of federal 
health legislation.” 

Disarmament Agency: The U.S. 
Arms Control & Disarmament Ag- 
ency was established at Kennedy’s 


& Welfare Abraham Ribicoff de- |“ 


_ Congress Adjourns After Busy Session 


Administration Prodding Seen As 
Key Factor in Legislative Record 


priority” the Administration places 
on efforts to transform the arms 
race into what the President has 
called a “peace race.” 

Peace Corps: Translating a Ken- 
nedy campaign pledge into action, 
Congress established a Peace Corps 
as a permanent agency. 

OECD Treaty: The Senate rati- 
fied U.S. participation with Canada 
and 18 European nations in the Or- 
ganization for Economic Coopera- 
tion & Development. In a state- 
ment urging ratification, Meany had 
described the OECD as “an eco- 
nomic counterpart of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization.” 

Foreign Aid: With House con- 
servatives holding the whip hand, 
the foreign aid appropriations bill 
carried only $3.88 billion in new 
funds, some $370 million less than 
Congress had previously authorized 
to be spent and nearly $1 billion 
short of the Administration’s re- 
quest. 

The bill did, however, appropriate 
$1.1 billion for long-term loans to 
underdeveloped nations, nearly dou- 
ble the 1960 appropriation in this 
area. Earlier in the session, Con- 
gress gave a boost to Kennedy’s 
alliance for progress” program by 
appropriating $500 million for the 
Inter-American Social & Economic 
Cooperation Program and $100 mil- 
lion for Chilean relief and recon- 
struction. 

Civil Rights Commission: The 
commission’s life was extended two 


request to emphasize “the high 


NERB Ban 


The National Labor Relations 
of a contract containing a “hot 


Griffin amendments were written 


years. 


Outlaws 


All ‘Hot Cargo’ Pacts 


Board has ruled that the signing 
cargo” clause violates. the Taft- 


Hartley Act even if there is no attempt to enforce it. 
It was the first such decision by the board since the Landrum- 


into the act in 1959 to tighten 


secondary boycott bans and out- 
law “hot cargo” clauses. 

The five-member board unani- 
mously reversed the recommenda- 
tion of a trial examiner that the 
case be dismissed on the ground 
that because there had been no at- 
tempt to enforce the clause, no vio- 
lation of law was involved. 


The NLRB found: 


“The Legislative history rather 
clearly shows that the Congress 
was intent upon banning the entry 
into such contracts, thereby free- 
ing the employer from such pres- 
sures and coercion as a union 


tems and encouragement of hous- 


ships has allowed conservatives to 
use Rules Committee procedures to 
delay action. A renewed effort is 
expected to break the impasse. 

Unemployment Compensation 
Standards: Administration proposals 
to set minimum standards of dura- 
tion and amount for state jobless 
benefits are awaiting action in 
House Ways & Means Committee 

Public Works: A_labor-backed 
bill sponsored by Sen. Joseph S. 
Clark (D-Pa.) to provide federal 
funds to step up local public works 
projects during recessions has been 
promised the President’s backing if 
unemployment persists at the pres- 
ent nearly 7 percent rate. 

Jobsite Picketing: A House Labor 
subcommittee held hearings on re- 
moval of restrictions on the right 
to picket construction sites but took 
no action except to report two bills 
without recommendations, The 
AFL-CIO and the Administration 
urged passage. 


might exert to obtain contractual 


Migrant Workers: Five Senate- 
passed bills to protect migrant farm 
workers against exploitation, curb 
child labor on farms and help edu- 
cate children of migrants are await- 
ing Senate action. Administration- 
supported efforts to make major 
reforms in Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram this year were blocked when 


.| Senate conferees agreed to delete a 


minimum wage provision from a 
bill extending the program for two 
years. 


Welfare and Pension Disclosure: 
Committee-approved bills tightening 
reporting requirements for unions 
and employers and giving stronger 
enforcement powers to the Secre- 
tary of Labor are awaiting action in 
both houses. The AFL-CIO and 
the Administration supported even 
stronger measures. 


Civil Rights: The Kennedy’ Ad- 
ministration which has used execu- 
tive authority to expand equal 


assent to prospective secondary 
boycotts.” 

At issue was a provision of a 
contract between the unaffiliated 
Teamsters Local 210 in New York 
and the American Feed Co., that 
workers would not be required to 
handle goods coming from or going 
to a struck shop. 

The NLRB decision sets aside 
the clause and directs the union 
and the company not to agree to 
any contract, express or implied, 
“whereby American Feed Co. agrees 
not to handle or perform services 
on goods, products or materials 
from or going to the premises of 
any other employer or person.” 


{Next Session Faces Full Agenda in January 


rights may seek additional legisla- 
tion carrying out recommendations 
on voting and school desegregation 
made by the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. The AFL-CIO has urged en- 
actment of a fair employment 
practices law. 

Tax Reform: The House Ways & 
Means Committee held hearings on 
the Administration tax plan but put 
off action until 1962. The Kennedy 
package includes labor-supported 
proposals to plug tax loopholes, 
along with new incentives for busi- 
ness which the AFL-CIO has op- 
posed. The AFL-CIO has als0 
asked for a flexible tax-reductioa 
authority for the President as aa 
anti-recession weapon. 

Aid to Medical Education: 
The Senate has held hearings om 
an Administration-backed measuré 
providing federal funds for con- 
struction of .medical school facil- 
ities and scholarships for medical 


students, 
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Page Five 


Labor Score Card on 87th Congress 


Herewith is a report of action by Congress and the Administration on major issues listed on Jan, 5. 1961 by the AFL-CIO Executive Council as 


ISSUE 


MINIMUM WAGE: Millions of workers many of them 
heads of families, require better minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour protection through Fair Labor Standards Act. 


HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL: Urban blight, 
slum housing, shortage of moderate and middle-income 
housing require massive federal program to plan and build 
for the future. 


AID TO DEPRESSED AREAS: Federal aid needed for 
many urban and rural areas throughout the country which 
suffer from persistent, high unemployment. 


AID TO EDUCATION: Needs of children, increasing 
technology, and poverty of local school districts demand 
federal aid to overcome classroom shortage, hire and keep 
good teachers. 


HEALTH BENEFITS FOR AGED: Increased medical 
care costs, greater need of the aged for health care, make 
passage of Anderson-King bill proposed by Pres. Kennedy 
an urgent necessity. Through social security, hospitaliza- 
tion, nursing home and home nursing care would be pro- 
vided. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: Hodgepodge of in- 
adequate state laws requires federal standards to provide 
minimum benefits and duration of payments. Emergency 
action required to meet problems of recession-born un- 
employment. 


TAX REVISION FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH: Unfair 
advantage for special groups, reduced federal revenue 
caused by tax loopholes. Tax system too inflexible to be 
used efficiently as an economic tool. 


PUBLIC WORKS: Federal assistance for local public 
works which states and communities cannot afford would 
provide necessary facilities, provide employment. 


FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY: Federal Reserve Board, 
with vast powers to control and stimulate the economy, has 
failed to act to cut interest rates, promote economic re- 
covery, create jobs. 


MIGRANT WORKERS: Low wages, shanty housing, 
lack of education and medical care plague our migrant 
workers. Mexican farm labor program deprives them 
of jobs. 


COMPREHENSIVE LABOR LEGISLATION: Rights to 
organize, bargain collectively are severely restricted by 
Taft-Hartley, Landrum-Griffin Acts, thus depriving mil- 
lions of unorganized workers of union benefits. 


SITUS PICKETING: Basic right to strike is denied work- 
ers on multi-employer job sites. 


ATOMIC ENERGY: Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
have made progress in turning atomic energy into elec- 
tricity while the U.S. has lagged. Protection of workers 
from atomic hazards is inadéquate. 


NATURAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT: Great in- 
creases in population, waste of natural resources, require 
intelligent conservation and development of land, water, 
forests, minerals and recreational areas. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: The rights of all Americans, which have 
not been realized under state law and law enforcement, 
require stronger federal powers and federal action. 


IMMIGRATION AND REFUGE REFORM: Antiquated 
laws governing immigration discriminate against people of 
certain nations. The number of immigrants is kept un- 
necessarily low. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND DEVELOPMENT: 
Needs of new nations and the defense of freedom, and 
competition for their support by the Soviet Union, require 
our increasing attention. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYES: The formal right of collective 
bargaining does not exist for federal employes. 


FARM LEGISLATION: Farm income has falleg, the fam- 
ily farmer has been driven off the farm by economic trends, 
government policy. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE: International tension intensified 
by Berlin crisis requires greater defense effort. - 


making up an important 20-point program. 


AFL-CIO POSITION 


Council called for action “in 1961 ... in order to bring 
a measure of economic justice to workers and to add to 
the purchasing power on which economic recovery de- 
pends.” 


Council asked action “to meet one of America’s sorest 
problems and to help put America back to work.” Also 
called for a new Dept. of Urban Affairs in the government. 


Executive Council called for a “bold program of loans and 
grants for vocational retraining, essential public works, 
plant construction and technical assistance to encourage 
establishment of new plants .. .” 


Council called for federal aid for school construction to 
“improve our educational plan and also help provide 
jobs for thousands.” Also asked aid for teachers’ salaries, 


Council said “Congress should proceed at once to pass 
this sound and humane system for meeting one of the prime 
needs of our senior citizens.” 


Council asked “immediate action . . . to restore unemploy- 
ment payments to those whose rights have been exhausted, 
to extend the duration of payments to those now receiving 
them and to set a realistic floor under their amount.” 


“The federal tax system should be flexible enough to aid in 
spurring economic recovery and encouraging economic 
growth,” said the council in urging Congress to give the 
President the power temporarily to reduce taxes. Council 
also asked for closing of tax loopholes. 


Council said “federal programs for the construction of 
hospitals, roads and airports . . . should be expanded by 
more generous appropriations, both to provide more em- 
ployment and to help reduce our chronic shortage of these 
facilities.” 


“Our monetary policies should be designed to influence 
our industrial technological progress consistent with our 
economic growth.” Board membership should “insure com- 
petent representation of all basic functional economic 
groups...” 


The problems of migratory labor “must be vigorously dealt 
with on all fronts—wages, housing, education, social se- 
curity and public health.” The importation of Mexican 
farm workers “should be discontinued as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 


Council asserted that “both the Taft-Hartley and Landrum- 
Griffin Acts contain provisions which harshly and unfairly 
limite the freedom of workers to organize and bargain cok 
lectively.” 


“Simple justice demands early action on legislation to . 


remove restrictions on right to picket construction sites,” 
council said. 


Council asked expanded federal program to develop peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, and “an effective comprehensive 
federal program to control atomic radiation,” provide fed- 
eral workmen’s compensation for atomic workers. 


The council noted that “a bold program of land and 
water development on a river basin approach is urgent. 
An adequate program of water pollution control cannot 
wait any longer.” 


Council called for increased federal powers to assure civil 
rights for all Americans, to guarantee equal employment 
opportunities and to eliminate voting restrictions. 


Council asked that the existing system be revamped to 
remove discriminatory features, to increase the quota to 
250,000 annually, and provide for admission of refugees. 


“In the newly emerging nations of the world, economic 
and technical assistance from democratic nations can make 
the difference between freedom and tyranny for the peo- 
ple,” said the council. 


Council called for legislation giving “statutory certification 
to bona fide trade unions of federal employes.” 


“We favor the enactment of legislation which will wherever 
possible base price support on production payments aimed 
at support of the family farm and lower prices to con- 
sumers.” 


We need “a defense establishment equipped to cope with 


small crises as well as large ones; with limited as well as 
: total war,” 


STATUS 


Congress and President approved law raising minimum, 
extending coverage to 3.6 million more workers. 


Congress passed housing bill dramatically expanding fed- 
eral housing programs, providing new programs for mod- 
erate income. families, open space, mass transportation, 
Urban Affairs Dept. proposal passed Senate. 


President signed law establishing Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration, providing program to encourage industry, 
create jobs in depressed areas. 


Efforts to provide aid for school construction, teachers’ 
salaries, colleges, and education needed for national de- 
fense were blocked. Impacted areas, National Defense 
Education Act were extended. 


Hearings have been concluded by the House Ways & Means 
Committee; further action posponed until next year, with 
Administration seeking approval. 


President’s proposals, introduced by Sen. McCarthy and 
Rep. King, would set a floor of one-half of a worker’s 
average weekly wage up to an eventual maximum of two- 
thirds of the state’s average, and extend duration under 
certain conditions. Congress earlier passed emergency bill, 
has taken no action on permanent standards. 


House hearings concluded on President’s request to close 
tax loopholes and on labor-opposed investment tax credit. 


Senate concluded hearings on Clark bill, which President 
opposed, but which he has promised to look at again next 
year. President signed bills assuring continued highway, 
airport construction programs. 


No action on AFL-CIO proposal to insure representation 
of various economic groups on FRB, Board policies not 
basically a legislative problem. 


Five bills passed Senate to provide education, health, child 
labor, crew leader protections. Bill continuing Mexican 
farm labor program passed without major reforms. 


No action in either House. 


House Labor subcommittee held hearings, reported two 
bills without recommendation to the full committee. No 
further action taken. 


House rejected Senate proposal to provide facilities for 
generating electricity at Hanford, Wash., plutonium re- 
actor, 


Saline water conversion and water pollution control bills 
passed by Congress. Senate held hearings on bill to en- 
courage river basin development policy. 


Civil Rights Commission extended; President has utilized 
executive powers to extend civil rights protection, 


Modest bills passed authorizing aid for refugee resettle- 
ment. No action on major needs, 


Congress approved presidential request for long-term plan- 
ning authority, but rejected long-term financing through 


treasury borrowing. 


Cabinet level committee established by Pres. Kennedy now 
working on recognition and collective bargaining proposals, 


Congress passed legislation designed to cut wheat and feed 
grain surpluses, develop new farm programs. 


Congress approved largest defense spending bill in nation’s 
peacetime history. 
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87th Congress, First Session 


ESPITE THE DEMEANING squabble of the last few weeks 

of the congressional session over foreign aid funds—a dispute 
that resulted in the cutting of almost $1 billion from Pres. Kennedy’s 
request—the first session of the 87th Congress was one of the most 
productive since the mid-1930's. 


The score card on Congress published in this issue of the AFL- 
CIO News indicates the number of long-pending social and eco- 
nomic measures that were enacted in the nine-month session. The - 

- score card reveals also the scope of unfinished business facing 
the second session in January. c 


With strong White House leadership, Congress moved quickly 
on programs and proposals that had been frustrated in the closing 


years of the Eisenhower Administrations and placed on the statute | | 
books laws aiding depressed areas and improving and extending] 


the wage-hour law. It enacted a comprehensive housing law, tem- 
porary extension of unemployment compensation, improvements 
in social security benefits and a number of other measures designed 
to strengthen the nation economically and socially. 

Funds to improve the nation’s military posture and its space 
programs were voted and important elements of Pres. Kennedy’s 
foreign program were approved—a permanent Peace Corps, a new 
disarmament agency and authority for the President to make long- 
range commitments for economic development loans, although th> 
long-range financing to operate such programs was denied. 

The Republican-Southern Democratic coalition in the House, 
negated to some extent in the early months of the session, displayed 
its full strength in the closing days. It frustrated attempts to pass 
federal aid to education. legislation and delayed a worker retraining 
program. Consideration of medical care for the aged and tax re- 
form programs was postponed until next year. 


The key to the second session of the 87th Congress is the role 
of the coalition. With continuing strong presidential leadership 
and a rallying of public opinion on education, health care, re- 
training and other issues, the coalition can be overcome. This is 

the job for 1962. 


Kennedy at the UN 


pers KENNEDY’s SPEECH at the United Nations turned the 
bright, uncompromising light of truth and candor on the murky 
areas of world crisis, penetrating the poisonous Soviet smog and the 
confusing equivocations of the so-called non-aligned nations. 

In eloquent but simple language the President spelled out the 
United States’ position on disarmament, the United Nations, under- 
developed nations, outer space, Berlin and a UN peace force. 

His brilliant analysis of the Soviet policy of terror, which has 
been evident in the Communist decision to renew atmospheric nu- 
clear testing and'the walling off of East Berlin, provides a guide for 
all free men: 


“Terror is not a new weapon. Throughout history it has been 
used by those who could not prevail either by persuasion or ex- 
ample. But inevitably they fail, either because men are not afraid 
to die for a life worth living, or because the terrorists themselves 
came to realize that free men cannot be frightened by threats and 
that aggression would meet its own response. 


“And it is in the light of that history that every nation today 
should know, be he friend or foe, that the United States has both 
the will and the weapons to join free men in standing up to their 
responsibilities.” 
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Chairman Says: 


NLRB Seeking to Take Profit 


Out of Unfair Labor Practices © 


The following is excerpted from an address by 
Frank W. McCulloch, chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board to the annual convention 
of the Federal Bar Association in Washington, 
BAC. 


By Frank W. McCulloch 


T IS READILY APPARENT that National 
Labor Relations Board members have their 
hands full. The problem of case load grows yearly 
more intense, Unfair labor practice cases reaching 
the board in 1956 averaged 19 per month. This 
past year the number more than doubled, 51 per 
month. The board’s production of decisions has 
also increased sharply. But the backlog of un- 
decided complaint cases rose this year to an all- 
time high. 

One way to resolve our delay problem, of 
course, is to cut our caseload. There are two 
alternative techniques by which this may be 
achieved, the carrot and the stick. 

The carrot technique, pre-trial settlement and 
negotiation, is appropriate when the violator of 
the statute acts innocently, in good faith, or in 
ignorance. Our genera! counsel has emphasized 
efforts by our regional directors to sit down with 
employers, unions and individuals and work out 
a settlement of cases where an investigation evi- 
dences merit to charges of unfair labor practices. 

In the last four years the number of unfair 


labor practice cases disposed of by voluntary’ 


agreement of the parties has more than doubled. 
In fiscal year 1958, there were 987 such cases— 
in fiscal year 1961, there were 2,569. 

This voluntary settlement is an important part 
of the picture of relieving the administrative and 
judicial processes of unnecessary litigation and 
giving them more time to do better the remain- 
ing part of the job, 

Now the stick technique. Unfortunately, the 
carrot approach will not work with all those that 
violate our statute. Some employers, and some 
unions, repeatedly violate the terms of our statute 
with knowledge that they are doing so. The num- 
ber of unfair labor practices, despite widespread 
publicity, grows rather than diminishes. 

ONE REASON for this lies in the apparent inef- 
fectiveness of our remedies in many cases. For 
example, when an employer discharges the lead- 
ing union adherents in his plant at the outset of 
an organizing campaign, the customary board 
remedy is at long last to order their reinstatement 


with back pay. This remedy, many union officials 

claim, is too little and too late, and it constitutes 

no more than a “license fee for union busting.” 

The employer willingly pays such fees if it as- 

sures him of an operation free from unionism. 

Obviously, we need a bigger stick in this kind 

of situation. Rep. James Roosevelt commented 
during recent hearings that the remedy for re- 
peated and willful violation of the statute is “to 
make the penalties for such unfair labor prac- 
tices so doggone stiff that anybody who did it 
would think twice about it.” 

We at the labor board are now studying various 
ways of taking the profit out of unfair labor prac- 
tices, whether committed by employers or unions. 
One suggested remedy for use when an employer 
destroys the majority status of a union by illegal 
techniques during an organization drive is to re- 
store the prior situation as fully as possible and 
to saddle the employer with the union for a 12- 
month period during which he must recognize and 
bargain with it. Should the employer refuse to 
bargain “in good faith,” it has been suggested 
that the board seek injunctive relief in the courts 
and request that the employer be required to dem- 
onstrate good faith by embodying existing con- 
ditions in a written document and, and addition- 
ally, to make reasonable counter-proposals to 
reasonable union demands. 

The names of Norris and LaGuardia remind 
us that government by injunction in labor rela- 
tions has long been abhorred by many. Yet before 
congressional committees and in direct appeals to 
the labor board, urgent requests have recently 
been made for more extensive board use of dis- 
cretionary injunction procedures. We are giving 
these proposals the most serious study, despite 
their unpopular past, to see if we can thereby 
better effectuate the purposes of the act. 

What will come of these and other sugges- 


tions remains to be seen; but the fact remains © 


that more ingenious “remedies” must be consid- 
ered if the administrative process is to be 
expedited. 

My comments on expediting the administrative 
process by utilizing the techniques of delegation 
of greater authority to hearing examiners, more 
liberal use of pre-hearing procedures to narrow 
the issues to be tried, more utilization of “settle- 
rent” procedures and utilization of remedial or- 
ders commensurate to the occasion, have special 
relevance to the situation at the labor board. 
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Morgan Says: 


Kennedy Turns UN into Forum 
For Debate at Highest Level 


By Edward P. Morgan 
(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


I’ WORDS CAN BE penetrating missiles, then 
President Kennedy should have won a battle 
in the cold war. His speech before the world’s 
largest forum, the General Assembly of the Uni- 
ted Nations, was loaded with the ammunition of 
importance, carefully tamped down with the tones 
of reasonableness. This is no time, he aptly said, 
for immoderate talk. e: 

Even the opposing 
camp paid him a compli- 
ment. “You were in good 
form today,” Soviet For- 
eign Minister Gromyko 
said afterwards. And so 
he was. His first appear- 
ance before this quite 
disunited and _ indeed 
leaderless body was im- 
pressive, his rhetoric pol- 
ished though maybe a 
little too shiny at times, 
his meaning clearer than most formal utterances 
manage to convey, his emphasis well and realis- 
tically measured. 

To this viewer on the receiving end of his 
television image, the President seemed to be 
trying to communicate with at least three sep- 
‘arate audiences at the same time. 

He was trying to get through to Khrushchev and 
company the message that we are willing to recog- 
nize certain realities in middle Europe including 
the existence, wise or unwise, of a forcibly divided 
Germany but that the Communists must recognize 
we cannot yield our interests in or fail our com- 
mitments to the freedom of the people of West 
Berlin. In between are problems to talk about and 
possibly points to negotiate. But there is no need 
for wat. ; 

Also it appeared that Pres. Kennedy was espe- 
cilly addressing the so-called neutrals with an 
appeal to reason. The double standard of moral 
judgments at the Belgrade conference provoked 
him. But the fact is that the ranks of the uncom- 
mitted and the unattached are becoming the most 
numerous at the UN, each with an Assembly vote 
equal to that of any great power. And so he took 
pains to avoid the classic—and careless—divi- 
sion of the globe into three parts, Communist, 
anti-Communist and neutral. His implication was 
that the latter had really far more interests in 
common with us than with the other side and that 
they ought to recognize this. 


Washington Reports: 


Morgan 


Clark, Keating See Congress 
Setting Up Urban Affairs Dept. 


A NEW CABINET POST, the Dept. of Hous- 
ing & Urban Affairs, is vitally needed and 
should get enough support to be passed by Con- 
gress when it resumes in January, Sen. Joseph S. 
Clark (D-Pa.), sponsor of the Administration- 
backed bill for the department, and Sen. Kenneth 
B. Keating (R-N. Y.), who also submitted a bill 
for the post, declared on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-CIO public service educational 
program heard on 450 radio stations. 


“{ think fundamentally the need for this de- 
partment arises from the fact that the urban 
population of our country is growing by leaps 
and bounds,” Clark said. 

“At the same time the agricultural population 
is shrinking rapidly. We have had a Dept. of 
Agriculture for over 100 years and do not have 
an agency in the federal government to coordinate 
and advance the many programs necessary to 
nurture the orderly growth of our urban areas.” 

Both senators made it clear that an urban area 
is not only the city, but the area surrounding the 
city. Clark noted that 70 percent of the U.S popu- 
lation now lives in urban areas. Keating added 
that “about 20 percent of our people live in the 
really big cities,” and the people are moving from 
the cities to suburban areas. 

To make this plain, Keating urged that the 


“In this hall,” the President said, “there are 
not three forces, but only two. One is composed 
of those who are trying to build the kind of 
world described in Articles I and II of the (UN) 
Charter (a world of peace and self-determina- 
tion). The other, seeking a different world, 
would undermine this organization in the proc- 
ess.” 

Finally, the President seemed to be trying to 
signal his allies in the western alliance with an 
awareness of the responsibilites of U.S leadership 
in that alliance, with an attitude of coolness and 
courage and common sense that would justify that 
leadership which by force of circumstance we 
have but did not seek and which would in turn 
impel if not inspire those allies to close ranks 
behind it. 

THAT IS A LARGE ORDER and it is far too 
early to judge how well the President filled it. One 
of the most maddening aspects of the situation 
is that since to us our position—as the President 
stated it—seems so reasonable and the Commu- 
nist position so outrageously unreasonable, we 
cannot understand why there is such hesitancy in 
the minds of the uncommitted to choose between 
the two. But that, paradoxically, is the way it is 
and we are going to have to make the most of it. 

How do we set about making the most of it? 
One way, surely, is to utilize the forum of the 
UN more than we have for such literate reci- 
tations of candid concern as the President de- 
livered. The UN is pooh-poohed as nothing 
more than a debating society but even with the 
Secretary-general’s chair starkly vacant it is 
much more than that—which is why the Com- 
munists are so determined to change it. There 
was somehow an added impact to what the 
President said because he said it from that 
rostrum, 

There is a difference, however intangibly subtle, 
between deploring the destructive Soviet troika 
principle at a news conference and making the in- 
dictment in the presence of the accused. 

There is a difference between warning of. the 
treachery of Communist guerrilla strategy at a 
political rally in the Waldorf and reminding such 
interested parties as the Burmese and the Indians 
face to face that the desperately dangerous aggres- 
sions in Laos and South Viet Nam are no less real 
“because men are knifed in their homes and not 
shot on the field of battle.” 

Words are no substitute for policy and- the 
strength and determination to support it but 
words, as Mr. Kennedy discovered during the 
presidential debates of 1960, can be convincing 
and clarifying agents. He may have discovered 
at the UN a forum from which he can effectively 
debate at the highest level, 


name of the proposed department be changed. 

“The title, “Urban Affairs, seems to me rather 
cold and forbidding,” he asserted. “A lot of people 
associate the word ‘urban’ with skyscrapers, 
speedways and massive shopping centers, but ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau the word means any 
community with a population of more than 2,500 
people. I suggest the name Dept. of Community 
Affairs, or Dept. of Community Development. 
Then the people will realize the new department 
would be concerned with all the people and the 
communities in which they live.” 


THE VARIOUS AGENCIES that now have to 
do with housing would be under the new depart- 
ment, the senators said. The problems it would 
handle would be manifold: housing, including the 
FHA program, and public housing; pure water, 
transportation, community planning. 

“A decent home for every American was the 
goal of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Act of 1949,” 
said Clark. “We are a long way from this goal, 
but in addition to a decent home for every 
American, we have got to have decent places 
for commerce and industry to carry on their 
wealth-producing activities, 


“The department will also carry on research in 
urban problems just as the Dept. of Agriculture 


=ITS YOUR 
WASHINGTON 
“Willard Shelton 


THE OVERRIDING FACT in the closing weeks of the con- 
gressional session was the stubbornness shown by House conserva- 
tives—a stubbornness pointing to trouble on bills next year unless 
the Administration can counter it. 

The session just closed is rightly termed a productive one—un- 
usual in the number of bills passed that Congress had rejected dur- 
ing the Eisenhower years. The minimum wage bill was a genuine 
breakthrough as it i, Sassegd protection of workers into the service 
industries. 
Kennedy asserted: an affirmative role in the legislative process 
without incurring the bitter:animosity that sometimes is provoked 
by White House activity on bills. 


In the Senate, major programs were nie on school aid, 
retraining of workers displaced by automation and long-range _ 
financing of foreign economic aid. These represented to some 
extent plowing of new ground. 

The fact remains that not one of these programs passed the House. 
They were bottled up in the Rules Committee or beaten on the floor, 
and on the long-range financing issue the House pointblank refused 
any compromise. 

House conservatives forced the watering down of other measures 
before even a bare-bones version of programs urged by the President 
and passed by the more liberal Senate was accepted. 

* * * 


“PVE NEVER SEEN THEM MEANER,” the New York Times 
reported a 10-year senator as saying. The normal courtesies lubri- 
cating relations between House and Senate disappeared as House 
opponents of Kennedy programs rejected compromises even in ap- 
propriations bills. 

Conservative southern Democrats and Republicans. used their 
positions of central power from committee chairmanships or long 
seniority to tie up bills or emasculate them. 

On a money bill involving the District of Columbia, the House 
twice rejected a measure already agreed on in conference committee 
because it contained a $5 million item for district schools. The 
bill was dumped and the district left with a heavy deficit. 


Rep. Otto Passman (D-La.) served notice a dozen times that he 
would not tolerate more than $3.9 billion in foreign aid—and 
refused final action even on that sum until he was sure no addi- 
tional funds could be voted in some other appropriation measure. 
About $3.9 billion was the final figure. 

In the last money measure, House conferees got Senate spokes- 
men to accept restrictions on long-range Treasury financing of 
programs already approved earlier in the session. The authoriza- 
tion for Treasury financing was killed in a conference committee 
legislative rider; the House passed the bill and adjourned, leaving 
a raging Senate the choice of swallowing the medicine or killing 
the whole bill, carrying $1 billion for many agencies. 

* * * 


THE SENATE IN OTHER DAYS often was the principal cham- 
ber in which great issues were decided. Now the roles were reversed; 
Senate debate is still the more illuminating because the House is 
unwieldy in membership, but the House through committee action 
and effective organization of the conservative coalition forced 
the Senate to knuckle under on programs. 

The GOP floor leader, Rep. Charles A. Halleck (Ind.), has 
rebuilt control of the solid Republican membership. He lost 
only six or eight votes on showdowns late in the session as con- 
trasted to a loss of 30 or more in the earlier months. 

The Administration failed to hold on later issues the substantial 
number of southern Democratic votes it attracted on the minimum 
wage bill. Its influence became weaker after the ailing Speaker 


Sam Rayburn left to rest in Bonham, Tex. 

The curse of the liberals—absenteeism and less strict attention 
to business—played its part in Administration defeats. 

A rebellious House, battling Kennedy programs in committee 
and on the floor and mulish in conference committees, can be a 
tough obstacle in the second session beginning in January. 


THE NATION’S GROWING, sprawling urban areas need repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet and the means is the proposed Dept. of 
Housing & Urban Affairs, Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), right, 
and Sen. Kenneth B. Keating (R-N.Y.), declared on Washington 


carries on agricultural research.” 


Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program. 
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How fo Buy: 


Sales on Columbus Day Offer 
Cut Prices on Coats, Dresses 


By Sidney Margolius 
rsa Columbus Day sales give you your first 
opportunity of the season to buy winter coats 
for the family at reduced prices. 

This department considers two types of women’s 
coats to be especially good value this year for 
their basic usefulness and relatively moderate 
prices. 

One is the re- 
cently - introduced 
foam-backed coats. 
The other is Orlon 
and Dynel coats, 


better styled and 
more reasonable 
this year. 


Foam - backed 
coats for women 
are widely available 
now in both long 
coats and toppers. 
This useful idea 
also is spreading 
into men’s and chil- 
dren’s garments and rainwear. Boys’ and men’s 
jackets, and even men’s work clothing, are avail- 
able with foam backing. 

Generally women’s foam-back coats are either 
wool jersey or acrylic fiber, such as Orlon or 
Acrilan, laminated to a foam backing. This 
backing makes 4 warm garment with less weizht 
and bulk than winter coats and jackets usually 
have. The foam backing also helps resist sag- 
ging and loss of shape. 

Women’s casual coats and toppers of this type 
are available for as little as $25-$35. Dressy coats 
with foam backing are priced under $60 even with 
fur trim. Retailers are offering foam-backed 
women’s walking suits. The long jacket also is 
wearable as a separate coat. 

Children’s foam-backed jackets are an espe- 
cially useful idea for cold-weather school and 
play wear. These cost about $10, or a little more 
in the reversible type with knit cotton on one side 
and water-repellent cotton poplin on the other. 
In buying children’s jackets or sports coats, 
whether foam-backed or not, you'll save work 
and protect your children against wet weather if 
you look for jackets treated with one of the new 
water and spot-resistant finishes such as Scotch- 
gard or Syl-mer. 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


Another good idea for children is raincoats 
with detachable zip-out Orlon acrylic pile liners 
so they can be used in cold weather or as light- 
weight coats. 


Men’s jackets and surcoats in foam-backed 


fabrics (either knit or smooth surface) generally | % 
cost $15-$20. But the most interesting develop-| § 
ment is the new fr~m-becked work clothing for{; 
outdoor workers. These generally are cotton twill] j 
bonded to foam. These come in one-piece suits or 
separate pants and jacket (both foam-backed). | § 


_ WOMEN’S DRESSES: You'll also find sales 
in October of women’s fall dresses. Dark cottons 


have become increasingly popular for all-year 
wear, in designs or weaves like twills, checks or 
tweeds, usually associated with wools and other 
fibers. These are generally treated for crease re- 
sistance, since wrinkling is the traditional prob- 
lem with cotton fabrics. 

A recent test by the New York State (Cornell) 
Experiment Station found that dry cleaning proved 
most satisfactory in preventing shrinkage and 
stretching, and keeping the color and crease-re- 
sistance of dark cottons..The testers also found 
that hand washing is preferable to machine wash- 
ing to minimize shrinkage, fading and loss of 
body, but that crease resistance seemed to be lost 
at about the same rate by both methods. 


WATERED HAMS: Agriculture Sec. Orville 
L. Freeman merits the public’s thanks for his 
recent withdrawal of the previous Administra- 
tion’s permission to packers to add water to 
smoked pork products. Freeman commented that 
opinions of consumers expressed at the hearings 
held by the department showed a general objec- 
tion to added “moisture” (that’s what food proc- 
essors often call the water they add to meats, 
cheese and other foods). 

Now the cue for us consumers is to make sure 
we do not buy watered hams and other smoked 
pork products. The Agriculture Dept.’s rule ap- 
plies only to pork products packed under federal 
inspection. Those packed and sold within a state’s 
borders may still have water, and often do, de- 
pending on how carefully your state and local 
authorities police adulteration of foods. The only 
way to be sure you are getting smoked ham and 
butts with no water added is to look for the 
federal inspection lecend on the wrapper or can. 

Copyright, 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


One by One the Eternal Verities 
Turn into Transient Folk Tales 


By Jane Goodsell 


I THINK THERE’S A PLOT afoot to disprove 
everything we learned at our mothers’ knees. 
Scientists, historians and researchers are up to 
their necks in experiments to prove that our 
firmest convictions are just a lot of nonsense. 

Anybody who was ever a child knows that you 
have to eat spinach 
to grow up big 
and strong. It isn’t 
something you 
learned. You ab- 
sorbed it, and you 
never forget it the 
way you _ forget 
Latin declensions 
and the principal 
exports of South 
America. 

It becomes part 
of your childhood, 
mixed up with rid- 
dles and spankings 
and licking the 
bowl of cake bat- 
ter. And if you sometimes balked at eating your 
spinach, you never questioned its value. 


So what happens? About the time you're 
ready to pass this information to your own 
children as the wisdom of the ages, you learn 
that it’s been disproved. Some food expert, with 
enough credentials to prove that he ought to 
know what he’s talking about, announces that 
spinach is not only a non-e~--ntial food but, 
quite possibly, detrimental to health, 


Everybody kre-'s. too, that elephants never 
forget. It’s hard to find a child of 10 to whom 
you can relay that factual tidbit without having 
him answer, “Heck, I knew that a long time ago.” 

And everyone does know it—just as everyone 
knows This Little Pig Went to Market. 

Well, the scientists have been working on that 
one, too. With gleeful shouts and you-wuz-robbed 
attitude, they announce that it isn’t true and never 
was. Elephants have very poor memories. 


TAKE CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Every- 
body knows that Christopher Columbus discov- 
ered America. Not only that, they know when. 
If you haven’t another date in your head except 
your own birthday, you know that “In fourteen- 
hundred-and-ninety-two, Columbus: sailed the 
ocean blue.” 

I hate to tell you this—in case you don’t know 
it—but perhaps he didn’t. 

The Smithsonian Institution has got hold of a 
rock which leads them to suspect (don’t ask me 
how) that a bunch of Norwegians may have land- 
ed on our shores several jumps ahead of Colum- 
bus. 

Now, if it should turn out that De Soto didn’t 
discover the Mississippi, it wouldn’t upset me 
much. I can’t always remember that he did. 

But Columbus is altogether different. He dis- 
covered America in 1492! My mother told me, 
my father told me, my teachers told me. I know 
it as well as my own name. If I should be wak- 
ened out of a sound sleep and asked who dis- 
covered America, I’d know the answer. 

There aren’t many things I know that well. But 
one by one they’re all being proved untrue. 


KAMAL CHOUGULE, left, coal miner from India, told Midwest 
trade unionists so much about India that they decided to give him 
a going-away present—nine alarm clocks, suggested by Chougule 
himself, for the dormitory of the ICFTU Labor College in Calcutta, 
where Chougule teaches. He is shown with Henry Seibert, Jr., 
Cincinnati, at the close of a summer school in Ottawa, IIl., for 
Clothing Workers local union officers from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Iowa and Colorado. Chougule is an officer of the miners’ 
union and the National Trade Union Congress of India. 


The Tories Are Loose!: 


Democracy Called 
‘Worst Government 


HICAGO—“Help Stamp. Out Communism,” urged a leaflet 


The People!” held its 7th annual Constitution Day convention here, 

“Styles (rubber stamps) below—Circle your choices—75 cents 
each, 3 for $2” was the plea to delegates to the parley of the 
ultra-conservative group which describes itself as a “national coali- 
tion of American patriots.” 

How “ ‘The Summit’ leads to Disaster” and “Repeal the Income 
Tax” will help stamp out communism is unexplained, but these are 
just two of the 46 stamps you can purchase from a Lombard, Ill. 
firm. 

The fair-sized crowd, which was supposed to represent hun- 
dreds of thousands of American conservatives, had a sprinkling 
of those in their middle years. Most of the delegates were either 
very old or very young. Not many came of age during the 1930s. 

The Leadership Conference for the Liberty Amendment also was 
held at the Sheraton-Chicago Hotel. Delegates to this parley were 
invited to stay for the “We, The People!” convention. The Liberty 
Amendment group wants the government to “stay out of private 
business” and seeks repeal of the personal income tax. 

Rep. John H. Rousselot (R-Calif.) spoke at both meetings. The 
New Frontier, he said, is a form of economic feudalism, state plan- 
ning and regimentation. Pres. Kennedy, he commented, was trained 
in the home of Fabian socialism. 

Robert Welch, founder of the John Birch Society, the main 
speaker for one of the “We, The People!” sessions, declared flatly 
that democracy is “the worst form of government there is.” 

Welch said one of the things “wrecking” the republic is the 
promotion power of “labor union bosses” to the extent that there 
is government “of and for one class.” Other “republic-wreckers,” 
according to Welch, are direct election of senators, unemploy- 
ment insurance, the graduated income tax and what he called 
federal “control” of education, transportation and communication. 

In introducing Welch, Dr. Charles Pavey of Columbus, O., ripped 
what he called the “left-wing, one-world” press as part of the 
“treasonous conspiracy trying to change the United States from a 
republic to a democracy.” His “red-list” included the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, Time and Life. 
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‘Gimmicks’ Lure Chiselers: 


Common-Sense Reasons Cited 
By Business in Locating Plants 


Some American communities are still trying to lure “runaway” plants with false attractions—tax 
abatement, low wages and anti-labor laws—but most intelligent businessmen prefer common-sense, 


bread-and-butter reasons when they look for new plant locations. 


That conclusion, and the reason for it, are presented in an article on “The Truth and Conse- 


quences of Industrial Plant Migration” in Economic Trends & Outlook, a feature of the American 


Federationist, 
magazine. 

The article, prepared by the fed- 
eration’s Dept. of Research, sum- 
marizes business thinking in this 
observation: 

Since businessmen are inter- 
ested in producing and selling at 
a profit, their major concerns in 
locating plants are practical eco- 
nomic factors—customers, raw 
materials, skilled labor. 

Citing several authorities, includ- 
ing a senator who has since become 
President—John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts—the article in the 
September issue of the Federation- 
ist pinpoints these conclusions: 

@ Growing industries are not 
usually attracted by gimmick lures 
such as so called “right-to-work” 
laws or tax-free plants. They look 
primarily for locations near their 


AFL-CIO monthly< 


customers or raw materials, or for 
areas with trained manpower and 
good educational and research fa- 
cilities. 

@ The few industries attracted 
by low wages, anti-labor laws and 
gimmicks are low-investment indus- 
tries seeking unskilled labor. They 
can move easily from one low-wage 
area to another. They do not repre- 
sent the prospect of sound com- 
munity economic growth. 

@ The sound economic health 
of a community depends on grow- 
ing, diversified industries. Such in- 
dustries depend mainly on nearby 
custemers to buy the things they 
produce, and for skilled labor, good 
schools, community facilities. 


Pirating a Problem 


In spite of the arguments against 
it, plant pirating is a problem, ac- 


Stop Exploiting People, 
Woods Industries Told 


A blunt warning that the American forest products industry 
should stop exploiting people who work in the woods and barring 
the public from recreation on its land was sounded by a union 
president before a Forest Land Use Conference in Washington, D. C. 

Pres. Paul L. Phillips of the Papermakers & Paperworkers praised 


scientific forest management for¢ 


keeping supplies ahead of indus- 
trial demands for timber and for 
bringing a “considerable degree of 
permanence” to the paper industry. 

Saying that the industry never- 
theless had to be “dragged into for- 
est conservation, kicking a little and 
screaming a lot, by pure unadulter- 
ated economics,” Phillips told the 
conference: 

“Although the exploitation of 
our forest resources is rapidly 
being eliminated, there is still 
one form of exploitation which 
has seen only a nominal im- 
provement—the exploitation of 
people.” 

Many paper mills have done 
remarkable jobs, he said, in re- 
ducing the accident frequency rate 
in manufacturing but have done 
little to reduce accidents in the 
woods. 

Some firms buy their wood 
through an “army of small con- 
tractors” to avoid responsibility for 
accidents and to “prevent any effec- 


tive action to increase wage levels,” 
he added. 

“Companies and their forest 
management experts have an obli- 
gation to do a better job than they 
are doing for the people who work 
in the bush,” he maintained. 

Companies also have an obliga- 
tion, he went on, to reverse the 
policy of buying up and sealing off 
large tracts of land and forests. 

“Any company which has a 
large tract of land suitable for 
outdoor recreation purposes has 
an obligation to make it avail- 
able if not to the public, at least 
to its employes,” he said. 

“T would strongly urge both the 
private owners of forest lands and 
those who make forest management 
their life’s work to give serious 
consideration to the suggestion that 
a ‘public be damned’ attitude” will 
have a serious effect on company 
public relations, he added. 

Other speakers at the conference 
sounded similar warnings. The 
chief speaker was Dean George A. 
Garratt of the Yale University 
School of Forestry. 


VETERAN of 45 years’ service in the Dept. of Accounting of the 
AFL-CIO and the former AFL, James Gardiner (left) receives 
gold watch on recent retirement from post as bookkeeper. With him 
left to right, are Harold Jack, director of Dept. of Accounting; Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler; and Pres. George Meany. 


cording to the article. The AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research says: 

“Many communities think they 
can solve their problems through 
special lures to pirate plants from 
other areas. Competition among 
communities, on the basis of such 
lures, is harmful to the nation. 

“Low wages mean poor custo- 
mers for shopkeepers. Tax-free 
plant structures mean a low tax 
base for the community’s schools, 
roads, hospitals. A plant lured 
to a town by low wages and gim- 
micks may leave for another 
town with additional ‘attrac- 
tions.’ » 

Economic warfare between U.S. 
communities should not be tolerat- 
ed, the article says, if the common 
goal of a rapidly growing economy 
is to be achieved. 

Decent federal standards for so- 
cial and economic progress in every 
state, and public understanding of 
the effects, could do much to keep 
cut-throat practices out of the com- 
petition of America’s communities 
for expanding industries, it says. 


‘Ephemeral Aggrandizement’ 

The magazine recalls that eight 

years ago the then Sen. Kennedy 
described the aim of industrial mi- 
gration for the Atlantic Monthly as 
“the expansion and prosperity of 
every section of the nation, not the 
ephemeral aggrandizement of one 
at the expense of another.” The 
American Federationist article 
makes these additional points: 

@ The great growth of industry 
in the South and West—from 20 
percent of the nation’s manufactur- 
ing jobs in 1899 to 30 percent—has 
been given a strong push by the 
federal government—low-cost pow- 
er in the Tennessee Valley region, 
military installations, federal con- 
tracts, RFC loans, soil conserva- 
tion programs, tax amortization 
certificates. 

@ Effects of the Indiana “right- 

to-work” law of 1957 were tested 
in a survey by Forbes Marketing 
Research, Inc. Of 10 reasons given 
for building or expanding plants in 
that state, nearness to markets was 
given as first in importance. Labor 
skills were second. 
Only seven of 100 companies 
listed R-T-W as a factor in their 
decisions, and only one cited the 
law as a primary attraction. That 
company had only 60 jobs. 

@ New York and Minnesota 
state surveys came up with similar 
findings. So did economic analyses 
reported in the Harvard Business 
Review and Dun’s Review. 

@ The pace of the South’s prog- 
ress has slowed down slightly in 
recent years, and it is still far be- 
hind the nation in per capita in- 
come, educational standards, lower 
living standards. The relative slow- 
down suggests not enough spur 
exists despite the progress made. 


GOP Scores in 
Michigan Voting 


Lansing, Mich.—Republicans 
scored major victories in election 
of delegates to the state constitu- 
tional convention convening here 
Oct. 3. The results were interpreted 
as lessening chances of major re- 
forms, including reapportionment 
of the rural-dominated legislature. 

Convention delegates were elect- 
ed from legislative districts and 
GOP candidates won seats in 21 
districts which presently have Dem- 


»| ocratic legislators. This gives them 


a 99-45 majority in the constitu- 


tional convention, 


Page Nine 


BEING SWORN IN as a member of the New York City Board of 
Education is Sec. Morris Iushewitz of the New York City Central 
Labor Council, with Mayor Robert F. Wagner doing the honors. 
Seated is Anna Rosenberg, formerly assistant secretary of defense 


for manpower, also a new school board member. 


FDA Hits ‘Bootlegging’ 
Of Repackaged Drugs 


The Food & Drug Administration, continuing its crackdown on 


the sale of free physicians’ sample 


more than $500,000 worth of “bootleg” repackaged drugs in 11 


states. 
Both doctors and drug salesme 


s of prescription drugs, has seized 


n have been identified as sources 


of supply for the repackagers, sell-S 
ing free samples either for cash or 
in trade for merchandise. The re- 
packaged drugs are then peddled 
at a discount to retail druggists who 
dispense them over the counter. 


Food & Drug Commissioner 
George P. Larrick said the repack- 
aging operations—often carried out 
carelessly by inexperienced work- 
ers, according to the FDA—have 
resulted in: 

@ Dangerous mixing of drugs. 
Government inspectors have found 
powerful medications, intended for 
use only under medical supervision 
which carried labels of mild medi- 
cines and even of non-prescription 
vitamin preparations. 

@ Destruction of labeling which 
includes warnings and directions 
for use. 


@ Disregard of expiration dates 
on antibiotics. 


@ Storing of repackaged samples 
in unlabeled containers or in con- 


‘tainers with labels loosely affixed 
with rubber bands. 

The FDA told the AFL-CIO 
News it is illegal for a physician 
to sell his samples to a repack- 
ager or a druggist and also un- 
lawful for a pharmacist to buy 
drugs intended as free samples. 
The agency, however, has not 
brought any: criminal charges ia 
its drive to wipe out the bootleg- 
ging of drugs. Its seizures have 
been civil actions carrying no 
penalty other than confiscation 
and destruction of the drugs. 


Larrick called for voluntary ac- 
tion to eliminate the diversion of 
sample drugs and recommended 
that: 

@ Drug manufacturers curtail 
and control the distribution of 
samples and supply physicians only 
with the drugs they want. 

@ Pharmacists discontinue using 
physicians’ samples to fill prescrip- 
tions. 


AIW Delegates Debate 
Setting Up Strike Fund 


Chicago—The 500 delegates to 


the 135th convention of the Al- 


lied Industrial Workers held off until the final day of the parley a 
vote creating a strike fund. They were evenly divided during vig- 


orous debate on the issue. 
Pres. Carl W. Griepentrog in 


his keynote speech and report 


strongly urged creation of a solid@ 
strike fund. He told the delegates 
that more will have to be spent in 
time and money if the union is to 
move ahead on the organizing 
front. 


Griepentrog predicted that 
AIW strikes will not increase be- 
cause of a solid strike fund. “If 
we have a strike fund, bread and 
butter for you and your families 
while on strike, management will 
have lost its weapon of starving 
you,” he said. 

Griepentrog reported that the un- 
ion is holding its own in organizing. 
From 1957 to 1959, he said, five 
new plants were organized and 25 
plants shut down or moved away. 
Between 1959 and 1960, 40 new 
plants were organized and the union 
lost 40 through closings. 

The AIW president called for an 
end to inter-union feuding and said 
sticking to historical emphasis on 
jurisdiction boundaries is sheer lux- 
ury on the part of labor. 


secretary of state for public affairs, 
told the delegates that the United 
States is determined not to yield 
any of its fundamental rights in 
West Berlin. “If the U.S. is weak 
in Berlin, our word will mean 
nothing to the peoples of Africa 
and Southeast Asia,” he asserted. 

Rowan said “who trusts who” is 
the issue in settling world problems 
and easing tension. 

Racial suspicion is a potent fac- 
tor in world affairs and Washington 
is strained by race incidents in this 
country, he added. 

“Africa is not convinced that 
we support its legitimate aspira- 
tions and its people are not cer- 
tain of what the U.S. stands for 
today,” he said. 

James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers’ Union, urged a 
$2 an hour minimum wage as the 
only way for a family to earn 
$4,000 a year, the requirement for 
a minimum budget. He warned 
about the danger of having so much 


Carl Rowan, deputy assistant 


of the economy geared to defense. 
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AFL-ClO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 


AN AFL-CIO UNION CONTRACT covering 200 employes at Model Laundry—Dry Cleaning 


Co., Cincinnati, recently ended 20 years of representation by an unaffiliated union. 


Seated are 


Henry A. Marks, president of the firm, and Florence Smith, president of Laundry & Dry Clean- 
ing Local 248, who led the organizing drive at the company’s two plants. Other members of the 
negotiating committee, standing left to right, are Mrs. Clara Posey, Local Sec.-Treas. Margaret 
Patton, Roland Shelton, Mrs. Annie Johnson, Pearl Dragoo and Mrs. Roberta Jefferson. 
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International Labor Standards 
Urged to Meet Import Challenge 


Establishment of international fair labor standards to combat unfair foreign competition and advance 
living standards around the world has been urged by a number of AFL-CIO unions in testimony be- 
fore a House Labor subcommittee. 


Rep. John H. Dent (D-Pa.), is studying the effects of imports and 


The subcommittee, headed by 
exports on U.S. employment. 


Pres. James B. Carey of the Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers 
suggested that an agreement be- 
tween nations on labor standards 
could be administered by the Intl. 
Trade Organization under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Trade & Tariff 
(GATT). 


“The way would then be open 
for a solution in terms of raising 
wages in the exporting country,” 
Carey said. “Thus, we could 
work together with labor of other 
countries instead of working 
against each other.” 


Carey’s statement noted that the 
U.S., through the Marshall Plan, 
had done much to rebuild the 
economies of free nations, many of 
which now have returned to active 
participation as international trade 
competitors. 

This increase in competition, he 
said, “is a challenge, not a threat.” 
He counseled against restrictionist 
trade policies and urged, instead, 
attention to problem areas. 

The IUE president also urged re- 
vision of tax laws to eliminate in- 
centives to “international runaway 
shops.” He cited General Electric 
which he said holds up the Japanese 
firm Toshiba as an example of low- 
wage fcereign competition but ac- 


Montreal Guild 
Wins First Pact 


Montreal, Que.—The Newspaper 
Guild has won its first contract in 
Montreal, an agreement covering 
about 125 Montreal Star delivery 
employes. 

The union had a budding organ- 
ization here in the late 1930s but 
it was crushed by employer opposi- 
tion. Its revival got under way when 
it won a bargaining election in the 
Star’s delivery department last Jan- 
uary. 

The two-year contract provides 
wage increases in three steps— 
$8.20 a week for drivers; $11.60 
for top mechanics; $13.50 for dis- 
patchers; $10 for helpers; 60 cents 
an hour for casual drivers. The 40- 
hour workweek was cut to 38.75 
hours immediately and will become 
37.5 hours in April 1962. 


tually is the chief stockholder in 
Toshiba. 

Lazare Teper, research director 
of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
also cited runaway shops “on an 
international scale,” which he said 
have become a threat to domestic 
industry. 

Recent rises in imports of wom- 
en’s and children’s wear, “particu- 
larly from substandard wage areas,” 
were the result of tariff reductions, 
not excessive American prices, 
Teper declared. He urged that no 
further tariff concessions be made. 

Liberalized but regulated world 
trade, he said, is the key to improv- 
ing living standards everywhere. 

Exec. Sec. Gerald R. Coleman of 
the Hatters urged that the doctrine 
of the Walsh-Healey Act be applied 
to foreign trade to require that im- 
porting firms pay a fair wage on 
products shipped to U.S. markets. 

Coleman cited severe damage to 
domestic industry from imports of 
fiber caps and women’s straw hats, 
but declared: 

“Although our industry has 
been severely hit by low-wage, 
sweatshop imports, we believe 
that we must also recognize la- 
bor’s obligation to help raise the 
standard of living of all peoples, 
which would be a better deter- 
rent to communism than lower 
tariffs.” 

He said the U.S. should lower 
tarifis where and when European 
and Japanese manufacturers raise 
wages. 

Vice Pres. Andrew Arcuri of the 
Doll & Toy Workers noted that the 
AFL-CIO—at its Executive Coun- 
cil meeting last February—had 
urged the promotion of interna- 
tional fair labor standards. He 
called on the subcommittee to sup- 
port such action, which he said 
would go far toward solving “‘acute 
problems” created by the importa- 
tion of toys from low-wage coun- 
tries. 

Leather Workers Hurt 

A statement filed by the Leather 
Goods Workers said unfair foreign 
competition is causing some 17 per- 
cent of firms in the industry to “fal! 


by the wayside” each year. 


“We here have striven to elimi- 
nate sweatshops,” the union said. 
“We -have a national minimum 
wage, One of the chief purposes of 
which is to do just that. There is 
no reason why the products of 
sweatshops abroad should get pref- 
erential treatment.” 

The Dent subcommittee, which 
is planning field hearings on the 
West Coast and possibly in the 
Midwest, also heard appeals from 
a number of unions seeking 
changes in tariff and quota regu- 
lations because of special prob- 
lems in their industries. 


Vice Pres. Victor H. Thomas of 
the Cement Workers said domestic 
producers and workers had been hit 
hard by “dumping” of imported 
cement on East Coast markets. He 
urged revision of the Anti-Dumping 
Act to speed up Treasury Dept. 
procedures and guarantee timely 
action against such practices. 

William M. Scanlon, represent- 
ing the Boot & Shoe Workers, said 
shoe imports had increased more 
than 300 percent between 1955 
and 1960 and last year alone were 
the equivalent of 10,000 jobs. The 
union, he said, is concerned not so 
much with the imports themselves 
as with the labor conditions under 
which they are being produced. 

“American shoeworkers could 
accept the reasonableness of a com- 
petitive situation in which their 
jobs depended purely on the busi- 
ness astuteness and capabilities of 
American industry openly and free- 
ly competing in the field of quality 
and value,” Scanlon declared. 


Effect of Imports Serious 

Pres. George Fecteau of the 
United Shoe Workers said that be- 
cause a rapid rise in the produc- 
tivity of American shoeworkers al- 
ready has reduced their employ- 
ment Opportunities, the effect of 
footwear imports is especially seri- 
ous. 

He urged Congress to enact a bill 
introduced by Sen. Edmund 5S. 
Muskie (D-Me.) to limit shoe im- 
ports from any country to a per- 
centage of the U.S. market no 
greater than its average percentage 


Subcommittee Recommendation: 


Fairer Enforcement 


Of T-H Proposed 


By John M. Barry 
Sweeping changes in the procedures of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board have been recommended by a House Labor subcom- 
mittee to bring about faster, fairer and tougher enforcement of the 
j Taft-Hartley Act. 
“Unconscionable delay,” especially in the processing of unfair 


;practice cases, and penalties that®. 


amount to no more than “a slap 
on the wrist” have made the law 
ineffective and almost futile, said a 
report of the subcommittee headed 
by Rep. Roman C. Pucinski (D-III) 

The subcommittee said that “in 
many areas and in many indus- 
tries, the policy of the United 
States as set forth in the Labor- 
Management Relations act of 
1947-——to encourage the practice 
and procedure of collective bar- 
gaining—is not being effectuat- 
ed.” 

The report cited a declaration 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
that: 
“As a practical proposition, it 
is all but impossible for workers to 
form unions today where the em- 
ployer is willing to mobilize and 
make use of all the legal weapons 
at his command to oppose union- 
ization.” 

Pucinski was joined in the ma- 
jority report by his fellow Demo- 
crats on the subcommittee: Repre- 
sentatives James Roosevelt (Calif.), 
John H. Dent (Pa.)-and Julia But- 
ler Hansen (Wash.). 

Two members of the Republican 
minority — Representatives Clare 
Hoffman (Mich.) and John Ash- 
brook (O.)—charged that the hear- 
ings had been set up as a forum 
“from which the so-called Eisen- 
hower board . . . could be casti- 
gated and condemned.” 

They accused witnesses of 
seeking “the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act or at least its emas- 
culation through amendment.” 
They rejected the majority rec- 
ommendations and called instead 
for assignment of the board’s 
functions in unfair practice cases 
to the U.S. district Courts. 

A third Republican—Rep. Rob- 
ert P. Griffin (Mich.), co-author of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act—also sub- 
mitted a separate statement. He 
said that while he agreed with most 
of the points in the minority re- 
port, he nevertheless felt the hear- 
ings “were useful and could serve 
as the basis of some constructive 
legislation.” 


Delegations of Authority 


The majority called on the board 
to delegate decision-making powers 
to trial examiners in unfair practice 
cases and to adopt a system of 
limited review of the examiners’ 
rulings. 

The board has authority for this 
step, the group said, even though 
Congress rejected Pres. Kennedy’s 
NLRB reorganization plan propos- 
ing a broader delegation of such 
powers. 

Earlier this year the board dele- 
gated authority in representation 
cases to regional directors, and the 
subcommittee said limited experi- 
ence had been “encouraging.” If 
this does not solve the delay prob- 
lem, the committee said, “serious 
consideration should be given to 
exploring other methods for hold- 
ing faster NLRB elections.” 

The subcommittee also recom- 
mended board regulations “to 
prevent abuses of its processes by 
dilatory tactics in  representa- 
tion cases.” 

It suggested that the NLRB dis- 
bar attorneys from practice before 
the board if they violate such reg- 
ulations or advise their clients to 
commit unfair practices to gain 
further time. 

The subcommittee hit hard at 
what it termed a lack of adequate 
remedies in unfair practice cases. 


over the preceding three years. 


Citing the union charge that ex- 


isting penalties actually are “a li- 
cense for union-busting,” the ma- 
jority urged the board to consider 
the problem “with an eye to tak- 
ing the .profit out of unfair labor 
practices.” It suggested that the 
board revitalize its so-called Joy 
Silk doctrine and order recognition 
of a union where an employer 
thwarts a fair election. 

The report also calls on the board 
to make greater use of its discre- 
tionary powers to seek court in- 
junctions against flagrant and con- 
tinuing unfair practices. - 
“Injunctions are now utilized ex- 
tensively against union activities 
and to an almost nonexistent extent 
against employer unfair practices,” 
the committee charged. 

(NLRB Chairman Frank W. Mc- 
Culloch, in a recent speech, report- 
ed that the board now is consider- 
ing a plan to seek federal court in- 
junctions against bad-faith employ- 
ers. Excerpts from the speech ap- 
pear on page 6 of this issue.) 

The subcommittee also found 
that the mandatory injunction 
provisions of the law, relating to 
secondary boycott, had worked 
hardships in many cases. It urged 
that the act be amended to per- 
mit board officials to exercise 
their discretion in these instances. 

Although it noted that the pres- 
ent NLRB general counsel, Stuart 
Rothman, has almost doubled the 
number of complaints issued, the 
majority urged an amendment to re- 
quire the issuance of complaints in 
all cases where the general counsel 
has reason to believe a. violation 
has occurred, and to require a sum- 
mary report of the reasons for dis- 
missing a charge when a complaint 
is denied. 

In other areas, the subcommittee 
recommended: 


® Granting of equal time to un- 


ions to counter management state- 
ments before “captive audiences” 
of employes, plus use of company 
facilities at cost to match manage- 
ment mailings to workers. 

@ Prosecution of management 
race-hate propaganda as an unfair 
practice, with the goal of resolving 
constitutional “free speech” ques- 
tions. ; 

@ Continuation of the practice 
of setting aside elections where 
community pressures—by public 
officials, newspapers, law officers, 
merchants, etc.—prevent a _ free 
choice. 

The subcommittee noted that 
“considerable improvements” have 
been detected in NLRB operations 
at the regional level since it began 
its study last May 8. 


Meany Appointed 
For Bible Week 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has been appointed as 
one of four honorary vice- 
chairmen for this year’s ob- 
servance, Oct. 16-22, of Na- 
tional Bible Week. Others 
are Bud Collyer, television 
master of ceremonies; Harry 
‘Golden, editor of the Carolina 
Israelite, and Mrs. E. Lee 
Ozbirn, president, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

National Bible Week is 
sponsored by the Laymen’s 
National Committee, Inc., 
founded in 1940 to call at- 
tention to Bible precepts and 
to encourage regular church 
attendance. 
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Schnitzler on Anniversary: | 


Union Label Called Symbol 
Of Free Workers’ Standing 


New York—Union labels and services represent the great advantage workers in the free world 
enjoy over slave labor in totalitarian nations, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler declared || 


here. 


| 
The occasion was the golden anniversary of the Union Label & Service Trades Council of Greater | 
New York and Long Island, marked by a dinner dance attended by 1,000 business men, government 


officials and union leaders repre- 
senting every segment of the city’s 
labor movement. 

Today the union label is wide- 


ly recognized as a standard of ex- ||. 


cellence, with the result that peo- — 
‘ple who look for it feel confident 


our fellow Americans and the peo- 


about = getting their money’s 


Boycott Hits Segregated 
State Officials’ Parley 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ing part may use U.S. funds to cov- 
er the travel and living expenses 
of their representatives. 

The Labor Dept., however, said 
it would not at this time question 
attendance at the meeting by 
state officials who choose to go. 
One BES staff member, Jerry Fos- 
ter, will be present because, it was 
decided, his duties attach him to 
the conference rather than to the 
Labor Dept. He is executive 
secretary of the conference. 


Walsh-Healey 
Minimum Pay 


Set at $1.15 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
has established a minimum wage of 
$1.15 an hour for all industries 
subject to the provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Act except where a 
higher wage has previously been 
established. 


oe oThe® Walsh-Hédtey” Act ‘covers 


mai ae: Who work on government 
supply > eontracts costing $10,000 
and up. The minimum will apply to 
contracts for which bids are invited, 
offers solicited or negotiations com- 
menced on or after Sept. 22, 1961. 

The minimum permits the em- 
ployment of learners at wages below 
the $1.15 rate under the conditions 
authorized for other workers under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
employment of apprentices and 
handicapped workers also is gov- 
erned by the FLSA. 


NAM Bolts ILO, 
Cries ‘Socialism’ 

The National Association 
of Manufacturers has pulled 
out of participation in the 
Intl. Labor Organization, con- 
tending that it is dominated 
by delegations with Socialist 
“leanings.” 

The action by the board of 
directors severed completely 
the industrial group’s ties with 
the tripartite international or- 
ganization, an arm of the 
United Nations. The NAM 
refused to participate in 1961 
in nomination of an employer 
delegate with the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a practice 
it had been following since 
1946. 

The U.S. is represented in 
the ILO by an employer, a 
worker and a government 
delegate. 

A NAM spokesman was re- 
ported as saying that while 
the 10 Communist nations 
represented in the ILO did 
not constitute a majority, free 
enterprise advocates were in 
a minority because of what 
he termed the Socialist lean- 
ings of many other delega- 
tions. ; 


ple of all nations still free of the 


worth, Schnitzler said. Tomor- 
row it may take on even greater 
significance as the symbol of free 
labor, he added. 


“What we have to impress upon 


The decision to stay away this 
year is in keeping with a policy 
established early by the Kennedy 
Administration to have no part of 
discrimination in any form. Atty. 
Gen. Robert F. Kennedy and other 
Administration figures recently re- 
signed from the Metropolitan Club 
in Washington because it bars Ne- 
gro members. 

The AFL-CIO’s usual comple- 
ment of observers at the interstate 
conference also will be absent, con- 
sistent with the federation’s policy 
opposing discrimination, said Nel- 
son H. Cruikshank, director of the 
Dept. of Social Security, and Boris 
Shishkin, director of the Dept. of 
Civil Rights. 


Shishkin and Cruikshank 
charged that Marion Williamson, 
Georgia employment security di- 
rector, who headed the arrange- 
ments committee for the confer- 
ence, had made no advance at- 
tempt to assure non-segregated 
facilities. 


Williamson, a former president 
of the conference, said the issue of 
racial discrimination was a “phony” 
and accused officials who favor 
“federalization” of unemployment 
insurance of trying to undermine the 
meeting. 

Labor Under Sec. W. Willard 
Wirtz denied the charge, declaring 
that department representatives 
were motivated solely by their op- 
position to segregation. 

States expected to boycott the 
meeting represent about three- 
fourths of all workers covered by 
the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. In a number of cases, state 
employment security directors were 
ordered by their governors to can- 
cel plans to attend the Atlanta 


iron curtain is that under Russian 
domination there will no longer be 
a union label or any freedom—for 
labor or. any, other citizens.” 

Schhitzler told’ a cheering audience. 
Thé AFL-CIO official noted that 
although -organized labor over the 
years has provided the spark for 
increased production, broader mar- 
kets and a more prosperous nation, 
cutthroat competition constitutes a 
“blight to this nation’s economy.” 


Chiseling a Problem 

“It helped bring about the 1929 
crash, and unless it is checked it 
may cause another economic tail- 
spin,” he warned. “It is a problem 
of restraining the suicidal business 
urge to cheapen a product by reduc- 
ing the quality of workmanship and 
service and materials.” 

He pointed out that proof of 
American labor’s foresight in fos- 
tering fair competition was its pro- 
motion of the union label, shop card 
and service button “long before Na- 
tional Recovery Administration 
codes were created or even dreamed 
of during the administration of the 
late Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

Competition is fine “so long as 
it remains ethical and does not 
seek to capture the consumer dol- 
lar with lower price tags made 
possible by cutting wages, de- 
pressing working conditions and 
giving the customer less quality 
for his money,” he said. 

Others who spoke included New 
York’s Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller; 
Sec.-Treas. Joseph Lewis of the 
AFL-CIO Union Label and Service 
Trades Dept.; Pres. Harry Van Ars- 
dale, Jr., of the New York City 
Central Labor Council; and Ray- 
mond R. Corbett, legislative direc- 
tor of the New York State AFL- 
cio. 

Rockefeller drew cheers when 
he said that instead of indulg- 
ing in speech-making he was 
“turning myself inside out to 
show that my coat has a union 
label.” 

In his prepared speech, Rocke- 
feller called for enactment of med- 
ical care for the aged linked with 
the social security system. He held 
that it was “only logical that the 
social security system should be the 
agency for financing medical care 
for the aged on a fiscally sound, 


meeting. 


Job Effect 


challenged the Federal Communi 


contributory basis.” 


Unions Prod FCC on 


of TV Sale 


Two unions, fighting for jobs ef members threatened by change 
in ownership of two television stations in Rochester, N. Y., have 


cations Commission policy of re- 


fusing to consider the potential effect on jobs as a factor in judging 
whether sale of a station is in the public interest. 


ployes & Technicians and the Tele- 
vision & Radio Artists—have asked 
the FCC to reconsider an order de- 
nying a hearing on whether an 
estimated 20 percent reduction in 
jobs resulting from change in own- 
ership would be in the public in- 
terest. 

Washington D. C. Atty. Warren 
Woods, in asking for a rehearing, 
said the FCC’s refusal even to con- 
sider the impact on employment is 
“contrary to the policy of other 
government agencies and the 
courts.” 

The two unions have charged 
that the station owners refused to 
“bargain in good faith to make 


the transition to new ownership 
as easy and painless as possible.” 


The unions—the Broadcast Em-@— 


A NABET official stated in an 
affidavit that the president of one 
station had told him he was “less 
disposed to make concessions to the 
employes” since the FCC had ap- 
proved the transfer of ownership. 

If the change in ownership goes 
through, the Gannett chain 
which publishes Rochester’s two 
daily newspapers, would also op- 
erate one of the city’s two tele- 
vision stations. At present, it 
shares control of one channel. 

In the FCC vote approving an 
involved three-way shift of owner- 
ship, Chairman Newton N. Minow 
dissented on the ground that no 
affirmative showing had been made 
that the changes would be in the 
publig éaterest. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY “FETE of Union Label & Service 
Trades Council of Greater New York and Long Island drew more 
than 1,000 unionists, business leaders and government officials. On 
either side of the cake are Harry Avutin (left), secretary-treasurer 
of the council, and Pres. Nathan Ehrlich of Cake Bakers Local 51. 
At the table, left to right are Moe Rosen, council president; Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller; Pres. Richard Walsh of the Theatrical Stage 
Employes; AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler; Sec.-Treas. 
Joseph Lewis of the AFL-CIO Union Label & Service Trades Dept. 


WLW Bars Renewal 
Of Auto Union Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 
troit and broadcast in 16 other 
cities where the UAW has sub- 
stantial membership, consists of 
news, commentary, interviews, dis- 
cussion and music presented by 
Nunn, as well as cut-ins on each 
station for local news, weather and 
announcements. 


Program ‘Unacceptable’ 

The UAW said that it sought in 
August to renew the time purchase 
from WLW for another year, but 
was told by the station on Sept. 7— 
four days before the expiration date 
—that the program was “unaccept- 
able.” Later, the union reported, it 
was informed by Station Mgr. Rob- 
ert Dunville that a new sustaining 
program, which he considered more 
acceptable and more in the public 
interest, was being substituted for 
Eye Opener. 

When the UAW sought another 
time slot for its program, it was 
offered the period from 12:30 a.m. 
to 5:30 a.m., one day a week, the 
union said. 

(Efforts by the AFL-CIO News 
to reach Dunville were unavailing. 
Another WLW spokesman said the 
substitute program, Conference 
Call, would link news editors of 
stations in the Crosley chain for a 
combined broadcast.) 


In filing the union’s complaint 
with the FCC, Joseph L. Rauh, 
Jr., Washington attorney, noted 
that the Nunn program had a 
Neilson Home Coverage rating 
in Cincinnati 50 percent higher 
than the next most popular pro- 
gram at the same hour and sev- 
eral hundred percent higher than 
other programs. 

Even when the Eye Opener pro- 
gram was carried by WLW, the 
station’s schedule was _ heavily 
weighted with programs expressing 
right-wing and management points 
of view, Rauh charged. 

“Without Nunn’s program there 
will be no expression whatever of 
(the) labor and liberal point of 
view,” the UAW counsel declared. 
“This rank censorship by WLW and 
refusal to permit all points of view 
to be expressed require revocation 
of license.” 

Hart told the Senate that while 
final judgment on the case must be 
withheld until the FCC completes 
its investigation, one of the most 
important functions of the com- 
mission is “to enforce the obliga- 
tion of broadcast stations to pre- 
sent all points of view.” 


“This duty of the FCC is the 
exact opposite of censorship,” he 
declared. “It is the duty to ensure 
free speech by making certain that 
all points of view are presented to 
the public. Free speech becomes 
meaningless unless there are out- 
lets for speech.” 

The Senator said he was con- 
cerned that the termination of the 
Nunn program may be keeping the 
liberal-labor point of view off the 
air, but that he would express the 
same concern if a sharply conserva- 
tive voice were being denied air 
time. 

“We insist on freedom of 
speech,” he observed, “not out 
of some spirit of sentimentality, 
not merely because the founders 
of this nation assigned it high 
priority; we insist on it because 
it is essential if we are to develop 
effective answers to the prob- 
lems we face as a people. We in- 
sist on freedom of speech not to 
propagate error, but because it 
is the only way we can hope to 
discover truth.” 


Meat Cutters 
Again Beat 
Teamster Raid 


Fayetteville, Ark.—An attempted 
raid by Teamsters Local 823, un- 
affiliated, on members of Meat Cut- 
ters Local 425 at the Welch Grape 
Juice Co. plant in Springdale, Ark., 
has been beaten back. 

Employes of the processing plant, 
part of a nationwide chain, voted 
in a National Labor Relations Board 
election to keep the Meat Cutters as 
bargaining agent. The vote: Meat 
Cutters 58, Teamsters 23, neither 1. 


The Meat Cutters won a labor 
board election in 1955 and have 
had a contract since. The Team- 
Sters petitioned for an election 
when the present contract was 
open for negotiation, and Local 
425 consented to an election in 
order to avoid a delay in bargain- 
ing, Pres. Robert Parker said. 

It was the second loss in two 
years for the Teamsters. Local 425 
won an election from Local 823 
last year at a poultry processing 
plant in Noel, Mo., according to 
Parker. 

The Meat Cutters local has units 
throughout Arkansas and in parts 


of Missouri and Oklahoma, 
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‘Distortion’ Charged to Reader’s Digest. 


Errors on BLS Data 


Called Unpardonable 


(Continued from Page 1) 
could submit a story containing 
sO many errors.” 

Clague said the Digest might “at 
least partially repair the damage” 
to responsible officials of the BLS, 
which he termed “an old and 
honored agency” with “jealously 
guarded nonpolitical direction and 
operation,” by “setting the facts 
straight.” He asked Wallace to 
carry another article “to present an 
accurate statement on the measure- 
ment of unemployment.” 

Clague said on Sept. 28 he had 
not yet received a reply to his re- 
quest. Wallace told the AFL-CIO 
News that he did not recall yet hav- 
ing seen the Clague letter. 

The Digest article, written by 
James Daniel, a roving editor, ran 
in the September issue under the 
title: “Let’s Look at Those ‘Alarm- 
ing’ Unemployment Figures.” 

Writer’s Charges 

In the article offered as “an eye- 
opening report,” Daniel said the 
BLS had been “pouring out a 
stream of doleful figures,” and that 
its “definitions and methods .. . 
have steadily been altered to mag- 
nify the unemployment problem.” 

A review of the BLS’s “curious 

_. operations” for 20 years, Daniel 
‘charged, showed “that the claimed 
rise in unemployment from reces- 
sion to recession (in the post-war 
years) has, to a large extent, been 
engineered.” 
- He accused the BLS of “juggling 
statistics to show progressive de- 
terioration in the U.S. economic 
system.” This provides “excellent 
fodder for the Communist line,” he 
said. oa al 

Because of the Employment Act 
of 1946, Daniel said, “the worse 
unemployment grows—or can be 
made to appear—the easier it is 
to push Uncle Sam into new federal 
spending programs and new con- 
trols over the economy.” 

In a slashing analysis of de- 
tails of the Daniel article, the 
BLS pointed out that this agency, 
in fact, does not control the 
“methods and definitions” used 
by the government to measure 
joblessness. 

The definitions and methods in- 
stead are an inter-agency responsi- 
bility, under guidance of the Bureau 
of the Budget’s Office of Statistical 
Standards. 

Accuracy Verified 

There has been only one change 
in 21 years in the “definition of 
unemployment,’’ and this was 
thoroughly discussed with business, 
labor and public advisers in ad- 
vance, the BLS said. 

The agency added that it does 
not even gather and process the 
Statistics that make up material for 
the jobless figures, but that this has 
been done for many years by the 
Census Bureau in the Dept. of 
Commerce. 

The BLS serves as one of many 
groups on the interagency body 
and only in the last two years has 
it even analyzed and published the 
figures. 

The BLS pointed out, also, that 
the accuracy of the government's 
overall reports on employment and 
unemployment is “clearly reflected” 
by independent evidence. 

The “trend” of joblessness is 
verified by the actual count of per- 
sons drawing jobless compensation. 
This insured unemployment, the 


Sefton to Represent 


USWA at Japanese Meet 

Toronto, Ont.—Larry Sefton di- 
rector of the Steelworkers 60,000- 
member Dist. 6, is representing the 
international union at the 10th con- 
vention of the Japanese Federation 
of Iron & Steelworkers Unions in 
Tokyo. 


bureau declared, “has also shown a 
rising trend over the past decade.” 

In addition, a sample of pay- 
roll records of 180,000 manu- 
facturers employing 25 million 
wage and salary workers also 
“confirms the recent rise in un- 
employment,” the BLS declared. 

The BLS branded as “false” an 
intimation by Daniel that Census 
Bureau interviewers ask people in 
a household, “How many people 
here want a job?” The bureau re- 
torted, ‘“‘No such question is asked.” 

The BLS labeled some of the 
article “misleading” and other parts 
“erroneous.” 

It rejected a charge that sur- 
vey questions were altered in the 
1930s, and pointed out that “the 
survey was not initiated until 1940.” 
A change in 1945, BLS declared, 


_|had the effect of obtaining a more 


complete count of the employed 
and revealing ‘‘a reduction” in the 
jobless total. 

Inaccuracy Shown 

Another Daniel statement, BLS 
added, referred to differences be- 
tween BLS and national census fig- 
ures in 1940 and 1950. BLS did 
not survey unemployment in either 
year, the BLS rebuttal noted. The 
Census Bureau surveys of jobless- 
ness were later revised upward, it 
was added. 

A Daniel charge that a change 
in the system was designed to re- 
tain new enumerators more adept 
at “sniffing out elusive cases of 
‘marginal and occasional work- 
ers” to boost the jobless count 
was hit as distortion. Staffing 
depended on the new sampling 
areas, BLS said. 

To the Daniel charge that “the 
United States has a fine employ- 
ment story to tell, but it goes 
largely untold,” BLS replied that 
the jobs story comes almost en- 
tirely from the household surveys 
which Daniel criticized. It is told 
often, BLS said, in special reports 
and studies and in Labor 7 


publications. 


NEW OFFICERS of the New Jersey State AFL-CIO take oaths of office administered by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. From left, Victor D. Leonardis, second executive vice president; Joel R. 
Jacobson, first executive vice president; Meany; Vincent J. Murphy, president; Charles H. Marciante, 
secretary-treasurer. 


New Jersey Labor Bodies Merge, 
State Level Unity Now Completed 


(Continued from Page 1) 
strate that “‘we believe in a free so- 
ciety for all men regardless of their 
earning status, their ethnic origins 
or the color of their skins.” 

He warned that the American 
trade union movement still has its 
share of enemies in the nation, 
singling out the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacterers for “toy- 
ing with the idea” of putting unions 
out of business. 


Unity Approved Earlier 

Prior to the merger convention 
itself, the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Labor, meeting in Newark, 
had approved the unity agreement 
and the constitution for the new 
state organization by a unanimous 
vote of 2,085 delegates. 


Slurs on BLS Scored 


In Business, Congress 


A Reader’s Digest article charging that unemployment statistics 
have been “juggled” upward “to push Uncle Sam into new federal 
spending programs” has been denounced by business leaders and by 
bipartisan spokesmen in Congress. 

A Democratic senator, Republican congressman and _ business 


Officials joined in and defended the‘ 
integrity of the job survey system. 

The Reader’s Digest article, 
entitled “Let’s Look at Those 
‘Alarming’ Unemployment Fig- 
ures,” appeared in September. It 
was written by James Daniel, a 
Digest roving editor. 

Sen. William Proxmire (D- 
Wis.), in a floor speech, said the 
charges leveled against the Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics are “serious” because they 
reflect not only on the accuracy 
and completeness cf the jobless 
figures but on the integrity of 
federal employes. 


Proxmire, who is chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Economic Statis- 
tics, said he expected his group 
would invite the author of the ar- 
ticle to document his charges. 

Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R-Mo.), 
saying he long favored improve- 
ments in the survey system, never- 
theless lashed the article as “false” 
when it suggests that any limita- 
tions in the figures are due to a lack 
of integrity of public servants. 

R. J. Eggert, an economist with 
the Ford, Division of the Ford 
Motor Co., protested to Reader’s 
Digest in his capacity as chairman 
of the Federal Statistical Users Con- 


ference. This group includes over 
150 business firms, farm groups, 
labor unions and research organ- 
izations. 

The Daniel article is “an un- 
warranted attack” on the integrity 
of the jobless survey system and 
the BLS, Eggert declared. Eggert 
said the conference members 
know the survey system can be 
improved “but we are convinced 
that any shortcomings are not 
due to incompetence or to wilful 
mishandling of data.” 

Vincent P. Ahearn, managing 
director of the National Sand & 
Gravel Association, protested the 
article as a “vicious attack” on BLS 
Commissioner Ewan Clague. 

Ahearn, a 10 year member of 
the Business Research Advisory 
Council to BLS, said Clague and 
the BLS staff had been “maligned 
and slandered” in an article “replete 
with misrepresentations and dis- 
tortions.” 

The Washington Post editor- 
ially rapped Daniel “for invent- 

ing a devil theory of unemploy- 
ment.” The Post said Daniel 
might have wondered why the 
Eisenhower Administration 
should have been so eager to 
juggle figures and increase the 
pressure for public spending. 


Meeting in Atlantic City, the 
New Jersey State Industrial Union 
Council had taken similar action, 
with 675 delegates voting for the 
merger documents. 

The agreement specified that the 
former state federation would nom- 
inate the president and the secre- 
tary-treasurer and the former state 
council the first and second execu- 
tive presidents. The separate con- 
ventions made these choices which 
went into effect at the merger con- 
vention: 

President— Vincent J. Murphy, 
president of the state federation. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Charles 
H. Marciante, secretary-treasurer 
of the state federation. 

First executive vice president— 
Joel R. Jacobson, president of 
the council. 

Second executive vice president 
—Victor D. Leonardis, secretary- 
treasurer of the council. 

The federation selected 25 vice 
presidents to serve on the merged 
Organization’s executive board and 
the state council 12. Two remain- 
ing vice presidents will be named 
by the new executive board within 
30 days of the merger convention. 

Per Capita 40 Cents 

The current officers will serve un- 
til the 1964 convention when the 
posts will be filled, under the merg- 
er agreement, “without regard to 
previous affiliation.” The next con- 
vention will be in 1963, but no 
elections will be held. 

The per capita will be 40 cents 
per member per year, with the ex- 
ecutive board granted authority un- 
der the constitution to increase it 
by not more than 10 cents in the 
event of a financial emergency. 

Murphy, in a brief speech, de- 
clared that the merger was an an- 
swer to those who predicted chaos, 


IMF Meet Sets Up 


Americas’ Program 

Paipa, Colombia—A program of 
action for the Intl, Metalworkers 
Federation in the Americas, based 
on problems that concern free trade 
unions in the metal-working field, 
was developed at the IMF’s first 
inter-American meeting here. 

Four U.S. union representatives 
attended—Education Dir. Ben 
Segal of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, who acted for 
the Auto Workers and the Ship- 
builders as well as for his own 
union; Rudy Faupl of the Machin- 
ists; and Meyer Bernstein and Dean 
Clowes of the Steelworkers. 


adding that the united labor move- 
ment in the state will do the job 
that needs doing. 

Jacobson told the convention that 
the merger demonstrated the sim- 
ple wisdom of the principle that “in 
union there is strength.” 

The state gubernatorial contest 
between former Labor Sec. James _ 
P. Mitchell (R) and Richard J. 
Hughes (D) drew the attention of 
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the separate merger conventions. 

The state federation convention 

voted to remain neutral in the con- 

test, the council endorsed Hughes 

after hearing both candidates. 

The completion of the New 

Jersey merger leaves only a hand- 
ful of city and county organiza- 
tions unmerged before the Oct. 1 
deadline laid down by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council at its 
June meeting. 


Auto Union 
Votes Strike 
At Harvester 


Chicago—Authorization to call 
a strike of 35,000 Intl. Harvester 
Co. workers at midnight Oct. 1 was 
voted in balloting by members of 
the Auto Workers. 

UAW Vice Pres. Pat Great- 


' house, heading negotiations with 


Harvester and three other agri- 
cultural implement firms employ- 
ing 90,000 workers, said the un- 
jon still was hopeful of “fruitful 
settlements.” 

Contracts with the John Deere 
and Caterpillar Tractor firms also 
were due to expire Oct. 1, and those 
with the Allis-Chalmers Co. on 
Nov. 1. 

The union rejected a Harvester 
counterproposal as “inadequate and 
unrealistic.” Management asserted 
its proposal matched the General 
Motors-UAW settlement. Great- 


house said it didn’t and listed sev- 
eral deficiencies. 
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